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NEW BLOOD IN OLD COMPANY. 


A. E. DUNCAN TO BE PRESIDENT. 


Reported Successor of J. W. McAlliste. 
as Chief Executive of Franklin 
Fire, of Philadelphia. 


Though lacking official confirmation 
general credence is given the reported 
selection of A. E. Duncan as successor 
to J. W. McAllister in the presidency of 
the Franklin Fire Insurance Company, 
of Philadelphia, one of the staid old 
fire underwriting corporations of the 
country,with an unblemished’ reputation 
for integrity. Assuming that Mr. Dun- 
can’s rumored election is true the corpo- 


ration will have received, what it has 
surely needed for years, i. e., an infusion 
of young blood in its directing force 
and its progress in future should be in 
keeping with its rich deserts. 

The suggested change, it is under- 
stood, will become effective on or be- 
fore the first of the new year. 


Mr. McAllister, the present venerable > 


head of the Franklin, was born in 1836, 
and has spent fifty-five years of his 
life in the company’s service. He be- 
came its president in 1881, and despite 
his years continues to direct its policy. 
He has been in poor health for some 
time, and his friends are not surprised 
at his desire to be relieved of the bur- 
den of office. 
Mr. Duncan’s Career. 

As field supervisor of the Phoenix of 
Hartford for the entire Middle Depart- 
ment Mr. Duncan is widely and most 
favorably known throughout the terri- 
tory. In the prime of vigorous man- 
hood he long ago earned a reputation 
as a shrewd underwriter and man of 
affairs, which reputation has grown 
with his added experience. Like young 
Lord Lochinvar, Mr. Duncan came “out 
of the West.” After a local agency ap- 
prenticeship, he served the Continental 
as field man in the Rocky Mountain 
country. Later, when Mr. Holman was 
appointed to the management of the 
Philadelphia Underwriters, he called Mr. 
Duncan as his assistant. Subsequeatly 
the Phoenix of Hartford secured his 
services, placing the extensive Middle 
Department territory in his charge. 
This he looks after closely aided by 
a corps of competent assistants. 

‘Long prominent in the councils of the 
Underwriters’ Association of the Mid- 
dle Department, Mr. Duncan served as 
president of the organization in 1907. 

The Franklin Fire. 

The Franklin Fire began its corpo- 
rate existence nearly eighty years ago 
and no company in the country stands 
higher in the estimation of its clients 
than it. For years it jogged along at 
a comfortable pace, holding assets, re- 
serves and net surplus, about level, 
and paying fine dividends to sharehold- 
ers. For a long time no attempt to 
increase the income of the institution 
was seriously put forth, and the Frank- 
lin came to be looked upon as more of 
a banking than a fire underwriting 
proposition. To the surprise of the 
entire fraternity its net losses in San 
Francisco were found to be not less than 
$1,361,000, all of which were paid as 
speedily as might be. But the blow was 
a severe one, the company’s entire sur- 
plus being wiped out and its capital 
impaired. For a time it looked as 
though the fine old institution was 
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MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES 


Because Yearly dividends have been increased for the last three years 1% 6-7-8 


Are Easiest to Sell 


at a rate equalled by no other eompany. 


Cash values guaranteed in the new life and endowment policies, are equalled by 


few companies. 


Attractive features have been added to standard policy forms. 


Liberal terms offered producing agents under the 1908 contracts. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER COVERING ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


$3.00 a Year: 15c. per Copy. 


CONFERENCE ON TAXATION, 


MODIFICATIONS ARE DESIRED. 


Life Presidents Association Takes Initi- 
ative in Calling Meeting for 
December 4-5. 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents through its general counsel 
and manager, Robert Lynn Cox, has is- 
sued a call for a general conference of 
the life insurance companies of the 
United States and Canada to consider 
ways and means of securing a modifica- 
tion of taxes now imposed for transact- 
ing business and which have attained 
an exorbitant figure. The conference is 
to be held in this city December 4 and 5 
next. The letter in full is given here- 
with: 

“Life insurance taxation for years has 
stood in the front rank of the problems 
confronting life insurance companies 
and their policyholders. Time and again 
the executive officers of companies in 
addresses or annual statements have 
called attention to the burden placed on 
the shoulders of the policyholders 
through special taxes. But these earn- 
est protests have not been heeded by 
legislators. Finally, however, so patent 
did the inequality and injustice of the 
present life insurance taxes imposed by 
most of the states become, that last 
year the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners at Richmond, Va., 
appointed a committee to investigate 
the subject. hat committee, after an 
exhaustive survey of the situation, re- 
ported to the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners at Detroit, 
Mich., on August 24 of this year, strong- 
ly recommending a readjustment of the 
present unequal] and unjust taxation im- 
posed on life insurance companies. 
After proposing certain definite reme- 
dies which, if carried out, would cause 
substantial reductions in taxes in all 
the States, the report, which was adopt 
ed, stated 

Up to Companies. 

“It devolves upon those, therefore, 
who understand the subject to assume 
responsibility for recasting the taxing 
laws along the lines suggested in this 
report. The members of this associa- 
tion may do much to this end, but upon 
the insurance companies and their poll- 
cyholders devolves the great burden of 
responsibility for procuring these desir- 
able changes: It is the duty of the man- 
agers representing their policyholders 
to protect in this legitimate manner 
their property from depletion by unjust 
taxation.’ 

“Thus the insurance commissioners 
plainly place the responsibility for the 
initiative in this matter on the mana 
gers of the life insurance companies 
The subject of obtaining a reduction of 
taxes is one in which all the companies, 
irrespective of geographical location or 
size, are vitally interested. It is agreed 
on all sides that now, if ever, is the 
time to seek a lightening of the burden 

Yale Professor to Speak. 

“To obtain a general discussion of the 
best ways and means of securing modi- 
fication of life insurance taxes, with the 
object of a possible concert of action to 
get this much-needed relief, the Associ- 
ation of Life Insurance Presidents has 
arranged for a taxation conference of 
the executive officers of all the life in- 
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with its annual meeting at No. 1 Madi- 
son avenue, New York, on Friday and 
Saturday, December 4th and 5th. The 
commissioners of insurance, who have 
begun such splendid work along these 
lines, also will be asked to take part in 
the conference. 

“Formal papers on the subject of tax- 
ation are being prepared by Prof. Zart- 
man of Yale University, and others, and 
these will be made the basis of discus- 
sion by life insurance men from every 
part of the country. It is hoped in this 
discussion to bring out the experience 
of the different companies in various 
parts of the United States and Canada 
as a guide for whatever action may be 
proposed. 

Want Policyholders’ Co-operation. 

“The keynote of the conference un- 
doubtedly will be the suggestion of the 
insurance commissioners that any suc- 
cessful movemert for reducing taxes 
must be backed by the policyholders. 
They are the ones who, in the final 
analysis, pay the tax. These policyhold- 
ers, totaling millions of representative 
citizens, are a power in their respective 
communities—a power that has never 
been invoked by the legal reserve com- 
panies. The policyholders play a prom- 
inent part in the selection of the legis- 
lators who impose the tax. If the policy- 
holders become convinced that they are 
being discriminated against by their 
legislators in the matter of insurance 
taxes, they will take steps to have the 
injustice removed. The taxation con- 
ference, therefore, wiil really take the 
form of a convention of policyholders, 
the company managers acting as the 
delegates. It is sincerely hoped that 
every life insurance company in the 
United States and Canada will be rep- 
resented at this conference.” 


SAD DEATH OF JOHN B. JACKSON. 





President of Western Ins. Co. and Di- 
rector of Pittsburgh Life Killed 
on Saturday. 





While riding his favorite horse in 
Highland Park last Saturday afternoon, 
John B. Jackson, president of the West- 
ern Insurance Co. of Pittsburg and a 
director and member of the Finaice 
Committee of the Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust, was thrown and fell on his head 
on the hard macadam road, sustaining 
injuries from which he died befvre 
reaching the hospital. He was about 
62 years of age, a batchelor and resided 
with his sister. 

Mr. Jackson was president of the 
Fidelity Title & Trust Company, the 
oldest and strongest in Western Penn- 
sylvania, and was closely identified with 
many prominent other institutions. He 
was one of the closest associates and 
advisers of W. C. Baldwin, president of 
the Pittsburgh Life & Trust Co. and 
the Washington Life. Identified with 
the former since organization, he 
watched with pride its development, al- 
ways taking a keen interest in its 
affairs. 

The same may be said of his connec 
tion with the Western Insurance Com- 
pany. Within the past two weeks he 
spoke enthusiastically of the commend- 
able success of the company since Sec. 
retary D. Dallas Hare took charge of 
the underwriting, expressing his san- 
guine belief that it would gain a posi- 
tion among the leaders. 

The world knows no finer character 
than that exemplified in the life and 
deeds of John B. Jackson. The follow- 
ing from the Pittsburg Times will re- 
ceive endorsement from all who knew 
him: 

“News of the tragic death of Joha B. 
Jackson will come as a severe shock 
to a large portion of the community in 
which for so many years he had held 
a high position of honor and trust. His 
unblemished record in the world of 
business, where his name was a 


synonym for honesty, his devotion to 
the interests confided to his care, the 
integrity of his private life, his active 
association with all public-spirited ea- 
terprises for the upbuilding of the com- 
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The New Policies 
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OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Are the Most Up-to-date and Most Comprehensive 
Life Insurance Policies to be had Today 


THIRTY-ONE DAYS’ GRACE IN PAYING PREMIUMS 
MOST ADVANCED NON-FORFEITURE FEATURES 
NO RESTRICTIONS AS TO RESIDENCE, 
TRAVEL OR OCCUPATION 
Besides combining in one contract all the best features of all the best life 


insurance policies, the benefits of the NEW POLICIES of the A TNA LIFE 
are available first-class risks if the insured becomes 
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Agents are wanted to work in both new and old fields selling these policies. 
For further particulars address the Home Office of the ETNA LIFE at 
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munity, and his well known benevo- 
lence, which found expression ia gifts 
of his time and valuable advice as 
well as money—all these qualities of 
mind and heart endeared him in an 
unusual degree not only to those wh» 
were his intimate associates in his 
wide sphere of activities, but to many 
who knew him simply by reputation. 
John B. Jackson was a type of the men 
who have helped to make Pittsburgh 
great. Conservative to the degree of 
eschewing rash experimeats, his life 
was ordered along progressive lines and 
his success was due to careful planning, 
enforced by vigorous action. His indus 
try in business and ia all charitable en- 
deavors was proverbial. His wise coun- 
sel was eagerly sought by those about 
to embark upon new enterprises, and in 
more than one season of financial de- 
pression he rendered substantial aid 
toward restoring public confidence. 

“A life such as that of John B. Jack- 
son is an example to the young men of 
the community, effectually refuting, as 
it does the false theory that success in 
the business world is only to be gained 
through the sacrifice of the noblest and 
best in one’s nature. His life of in- 
dustry, integrity and benevolence was 
rewarded by the universal esteem of 
his fellow citizens. The death of John 
B. Jackson will be sincerely mourned, 
nor will his words and deeds soon be 
forgotten in the city which for so loag 
he loved to call his home.” 





C. H. Johnston, manager Ordinary 
department of the Prudential at Des 
Moines ,has resigned, and it is stated 
will be connected with a new company 
forming in the west. Announcement of 
a successor will be made shortly. 


ASSUMES A MYSTERIOUS POSE. 





R. B. Flitcraft Advertises For Communi- 
cations From Illinois Life Policy- 
holders—Promises Sensation. 





Life underwriters in Chicago have 
been considerably amused at the adver- 
tisements inserted in the papers by R. 
B. Flitcraft, son of Editor A. J. Flitcraft 
of the Life Insurance Conant of Oak 
Park, Ill., asking policyholders of the 
Illinois Life to communicate with him 
as he had a sensation to explode. Flit- 
craft, however, will not divulge his “sen- 
sation.” Those that replied to his allur- 
ing “ad” received a response to the 
effect that he had some decidedly ia- 
teresting information to impart but he 
felt it advisable to withhold it until he 
could spring it on all at once. 

The Flitcraft shop has not been heard 
from to any great extent in recent years 
and life men are wondering if it is 
again up to its old tricks. R. B. Fiit- 
craft states that his father is back of 
him in this “sensation” and all who 
know “A. J.” feel pretty confident that 
he has his eye on the flesh pots. 

The Illinois Life claims that when 
Flitcraft left its employ, he was in debt 
to it for quite a sum in advances. Since 
then the company says it has been 
unable to collect from him. The pur- 
poses of Flitcraft are so far unknown. 
He has not shown his hand and refuses 
to do so, assuming the mysterious air 
so characteristic of his family. 

In the meantime the Illinois Life is 
not concerned about his movements. 
So far he has spent all his time in 
threats and large talk about his “sen- 
sation.” 








THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAS FURNISHED 


PERFECT PROTECTION AT PROPER RATES 
FOR 60 YEARS 








Our agents are representative citizens of their respective communities 








NEW IDEA IN LIFE INSURANCE. 





The Educational Fund Policy Just 
Originated and Perfected by the 
Mutual Life. 





The Mutual Life of New York has 
originated an entirely new idea in life 
insurance which is now ready to be of- 
fered to the public. This novel and 
practical method, by which, for a small 
yearly payment, a man may provide 
for the thorough education of 
his children in case he does not live to 
meet the expense himself, will appeal 
to many men who have the praise- 
worthy ambition to launch their chil- 
dren into the world fully equipped with 
a thorough education. 

The policy provides for the payment 
of a certain definite amount every year 
by the Mutual Life for the benefit of 
the child, from the time the father dies 
until the child has reached maturity. 
With this annual income the child may 
secure a thorough education. The 
father has the privilege of deciding, 
when he takes out the policy, the age 
his son shall reach before these annual 
payments shall cease. 


There are many well-educated young 
business or professional men who are 
married and have one or more children 
and who are earning sufficient money 
to have their respective families live 
comfortably and to send their children 
through school and college. They have 
perhaps a certain amount of invested 
capital and a sufficient amount of life 
insurance to provide for their families 
in case of their own death. But educa- 
tion is an expensive thing, and they 
realize that in case they should die 
while their children are young, the 
children would not have as many ad- 
vantages as to scnool and college as 
they would have if their fathers lived 
and continued prosperous. To such 
men, this new form of policy should be 
a powerful attraction because, in the 
first place, it is so cheap that it will 
add materially to the yearly expenses 
and, in the second place, because the 
premiums paid for this insurance, ex: 
cept in rare cases, grow less every year 
as the children grow older. This is an 
especially attractive feature because, as 
the child’s school and college expenses 
increase, the premiums on the Bduca- 
tional Fund Policy annually decrease, 
and cease altogether at the death of the 
father. In the third place, after pay- 
ing the first premium, the man has the 
satisfaction of feeling that, if he should 
die at once, no more premiums need be 
paid, but his children will receive a suf- 
ficient amount every year for their 
maintenance and genera: education, 
and this yearly sum would be paid regu- 
larly by the company until the children 
are of an age to become bread winners. 

For example, supose a man is thirty- 
five years old, and has a boy five years 
old. His income is sufficient to edu- 
cate the boy, and he is planning to send 
him through school and college and 
possibly allow him to study one of the 
professions. He has every expectation 
of earning enough while he lives to 
carry out this plan, but he does not 
know at what hour or day death may 
come to him and his plans come to 
naught. He has enough laid by and 
carries enough insurance on his life to 
keep his famuy from want; still he re- 
alizes that his widow would not be able 
to give the boy all the educational ad- 
vantages which he himself plans to give 
him. He takes out an Educational 
Fund Policy with the Mutual Life, by 
which the Company agrees to pay to 
his estate $1,000 every year from the 
time he dies until his son is twenty-five 
years old. The $1,000 a year is de- 
signed to maintain the boy and send 
him through school and college and en- 
able him to get a little start in life, 
and from this yearly $1,000 he will prob- 
ably. be able to save a little each year, 
so that, when he is twenty-five, he will 
have some capital to start with. If the 
child should die after the father and. be- 
fore he has reached the age of twenty- 
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CALLED FROM THE FIELD. 


WYMAN AN EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 








Prominent Chicago General Agent Elect- 
ed Vice-President and Treasurer of 
the Berkshire Life. 





William D. Wyman, of Chicago, the 
newly elected vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Berkshire Life Insurance 


Company of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, is a New England man. He was 
born at Hillsborough Bridge, N. H. 


April 24, 1859. His early days were 
passed on the farm, and in early boy- 
hood his duties were those of the farm- 
er’s “on. After attending the district 
school, being ambitious for a better 
education, he worked on the farm in 
summer and attended Colby Academy, 
New London, N. H., in the fall and 
spring terms, teaching rural and village 
schools in the winter, and thus acquired 
an academic education. He graduated 
from the Academy in June, 1880. After 
teaching three years, he weat to Chi- 
cago and there taught for a few months. 
He entered the service of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual as a solicitor for that 
company at Chicago, under the super- 
vision of E. P. Roberts, general agent 
for Illinois. On January 1, 1885, the 
company had some intricate work to 
be done which was assigned to him. 
On June 1, 1885, he was appointed gen- 
eral agent for the State of Illinois, with 
the privilege of appointing agents out- 
side of Chicago and doing personal 3o- 
liciting in Chicago. Later his territory 
included Chicago, which position he hell 
for several years, the company’s agency 
then being conducted on a metropvlitaa 
plan, with several general agents in 
the same territory. 

April 22, 1889, he entered the service 
of the Berkshire as manager for IIli- 
nois, with headquarters at Chicago. The 
premium collections of the Illinois ag- 
ency of this company at that time were, 
in round numbers, $16,000; he leaves 
this agency for his new field of labor 


five, the annual payments will still be 
made by the company, for the remainder 
of the term, to the father’s.estate. If 
the child dies first, the father will have 
the privilege of continuing the policy for 
the same benefits to some one else, or 
of changing it to a Life, Limited Pay- 
ment Life or an Endowment policy with- 
out medical examination, or he may al- 
low the policy to expire. 

For this privilege—the privilege of 
feeling absolutely sure of his son’s wel- 
fare, so far as his opportunity for an 
education js concerned—the man pays, 
for the first year, a premium, which 
when compared with that for other 
forms of insurance is exceedingly low. 
The next year he pays less, and each 
successive year he pays a decreasing 
amount till the policy expires. The 
exact figures, which depend upon the 
age of the parent and of the child, will 
be furnished by the agent. The policy 
may be for the benefit of a girl, the pre- 
mium rate.being the same as for a boy 
of the same age. By this new form of 
insurance, the man is instantly relieved 
from worry as to danger oi his cherish- 
ed plans for the education of his boy 
miscarrying because of his death. 

Educational Fund policies may be ar- 

ranged for an annual income of any 
amount over $500. If it is wished to 
provide for several children, a separate 
policy would be required for each. An 
annual income of $500 would be suffi- 
cient, if due economy were practiced, 
to pay a boy’s expenses through school 
and college; or, if a man had two chil- 
dren, a separate policy may be taken 
out for each. 
_ This new and practical form of life 
insurance fills a place entirely its own 
and one which has hitherto been 
neglected, and it should meet with a 
warm reception from a great number 
of men who are fathers and who feel 
the responsibilities of fatherhood.— 
Mutual Interests. 
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with about $340,000 in premium collec- 
tions and with about $11,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. His agency from the 
beginning was a success. He has fur- 
nished the company in a little over 
nineteen years with over $19,000,000 of 
new business written, or an average of 
about $1,000,000 per year. 


Mr. Wyman has endeavoured to do his 
full part as a citizen in the community 
in which he lived. He is an Odd Fel- 
low, a Mason, and a member of many 


Eastern Agencies Line Up. 





The agencies comprising the Eastern 
Division Ordinary Department of the 
Prudential have lined up in a year-end 
contest covering completed new busi- 
ness, applications and examinations to 
reach the home office between No- 
vember 2, 1908, and January 2, 1909. 
The line up of the agencies is as fol- 
lows: Perry, New York, vs. Cummings, 
Newark and Pipes and Foehl, Pittsburg. 








WILLIAM D. WYMAN, 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


social organizations. He served a term 
as president of the Association Sons of 
New Hampshire and at the present time 
is treasurer of the New England So- 
ciety. He is a member of the Union 
League Club and the Chicago Athleti- 
Association. He was for two terms 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Chicago, and during the 
years 1901-1902 president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
by virue of which he is a lif2 member 
of that organization and of its executive 
committee. 


This action of the Berkshire in call- 
ing Mr. Wyman to this high pusition 
is a marked recognition of the services 
o. the field force to this company. The 
Field Department is one of the most 
important branches of every life insur- 
ance organization. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


New York vs. Knight, Philadel- 
phia. Dutcher, New York vs. Wertimer, 
Buffalo. Dawson, Jersey City vs. Clapp, 
Brooklyn. Herrick, Syracuse vs. Wright, 
Rochester and King, Newark. Mann 
and Bache, Boston vs. Cranston, Bos- 
ton, and Roth, Philadelphia. Osgood, 
Manchester and Mason, Litchfield vs. 
Elliott, ‘Bellows Falls and Cady, St. 
Johnsbury. Daigle, Burlington vs. 
Eaton, Portland. Parker, Scranton vs. 
Newman, Providence. 

Two new managers in the western 
division ordinary agencies of the Pru- 
dential who have recently taken up 
work for the company are M. C. Landis 
at Indianapolis, formerly with the 
Pennsylvania Securities Company at 
Pittsburg, and M. E. Avitt at Seattle, 
Wash. The latter, who took charge No- 
vember 1, was formerly with the State 
Life. 


Mix, 


DIGGING UP AN OLD CASE. 





Superintendent Kelsey Asked to Inves- 
tigate Case Invoiving Change 
of Beneficiary. 





Through counsel for the plaintiff, ex- 
Senator Edgar T. Brackett of Saratoga, 
and Attorney Smith O’Brien of Albany, 
papers, requesting an investigation of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, were 
served upon Hon. Otto Kelsey, State 
Commissioner of Insurance, last week. 

The plaintiff, Joseph Kelly, alleges 
that “the.Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company by its. officers or 
agents, wrongfully and unlawfully and 
with the intention of injuring and de- 
frauding him, changed the beneficiary 
on policy No. 28,674 on the life of his 
father, Shubel Kelly, deceased, without 
the plaintiff's consent, when their poli- 
cy did not permit the insured to change 
the beneficiary unless said beneficiary 
consented in writing.” 

We have not all the facts in the case, 
but it may be noted from the above that 
no serious charge against the company 
is involved The Connecticut Mutual 
has a high regard for the rights and 
equities of a beneficiary, so that when 
its side is presented the complexion of 
the case will be changed 

The Company’s Side. 

Since the above was written we are 
advised by Vice-President Robinson of 
the Connecticut Mutual that the matter 
is merely a question of the company’s 
possible further liability under a policy 
which was paid in full over eighteen 
years ago. 

The case is one which was in court 
for a number of years and was definite- 
ly determined in favor of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual by the Court of Appeals of 
New York in 1900. 

Under the circumstances it is not 
likely that any change will be made in 
the decision rendered at that time as a 
result of the suit now instituted. 





Brown Book of Economics. 

The eighth annual edition of the 
Brown Book of Life Insurance Econom- 
ics will be found, in many respects, the 
most interesting and instructive yet 
issued. The opening review reflects 
the experience of the companies as a 
whole during the last three critical 
years, treating comprehensively of re- 
sults consequent upon the upheaval of 


1905 and the legislative enactments of 
the following year (popularly known 
as the Armstrong laws) so far as they 
as yet stand revealed. 

The index of contents indicates the 
scope and character of the work. Com- 


pany executives wil] find in Tables F, 
II to V inclusive, much that is of time- 


ly interest relating to Sections 87, 100 
and 20, respectively, of the laws in 
question. The same may be said with 


emphasis of the several expense ex- 
hibits of Parts 1 and 4 by reason of 
their significance as regards the restric- 
tions imposed in Sections 96 and 97. 
Especially is. this the case with Table 
V, Part 1, as will be made to appear 
upon an intelligent reading of the ex- 
planatory context. 

As a whole the work appeals to the 
student of life insurance in whatever 
department of the business. While ful- 
filling all essential requirements of pub- 
licity, reputation for impartiality 
and freedom from prejudice is well es- 
tablished. As a statistical history of 
life insurance and work of reference 
covering the experience of representa- 
tive companies for extende. periods 
ranging from six to twenty years it 
should have a place in every insurance 
library. 


its 


Seek Receiver for a Southern Life and 
Accident Company. 





Application for the appointment of a 
receiver for the Southern Savings Life 
and Accident Insurance Company, has 
been filed in the Circuit Court at Chi- 
cago. 
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Table showing the workings of a life insurance fund in respect of 86, 281 persons insuring at the age 


of 35 for $1,000 each -- annual premium $20.76 
(By THOMAS BRADSHAW, Managing Director Imperial Life Assurance Co. of Toronto) 


Ind’! 
Am’t of funds : Reserve 
po oe oy Kis ot — Amount of oo tI 
Age sthegine the. begin- col (2 funds at end DEATH CLAIMS of funds at share of 
at- ning of ning of year bal. at end of of year at : end of year_ funds on 
tained year eol. (1)x $20.76 previous year 352% interest No. Amount col. (4)-col, (5) hand Age 
35 86,281 $1,791,194 $1,791,194 $1,853,885 757 $757,000 $1,096,885 $12.82 35 
36 85,524 1,775,478 2,872,364 2,972,896 779 779,000 2,193,896 25.89 36 
37 84,745 1,759,306 3,953,202 4,091,565 802 802,000 3,289,565 39.19 37 
38 83,943 
11,129,171 142.83 44 
45 77,919 1,617,598 12,746,769 13,192,906 950 950,000 12,242,906 159.06 45 
46 76,969 1,597,876 13,840,783 * 14,325,210 996 996,000 13,329,210 175.44 46 
47 75,973 F 
20,965,565 315.21 54 
55 66,513 1,380,810 22,346,375 23,128,498 1,399 1,399,000 21,729,498 333.71 55 
56 65,114 1,351,757 23,081,264 23,889,109 1,462 1,462,000 22,427,109 352.34 56 
57 63,652 1,321,416 23,748,524 24,579,722 1,527 1,527,000 23,052,722 371.07 57 
58 62,125 1,289,715 24,342,437 25,194,423 1,592 1,592,000 23,602,423 389.91 58 
59 60,533 1,256,665 24,859,088 25,729,243 1,667 1,667,000 24,062,243 408.76 59 
60 58,866 1,222,058 25,284,301 26,169,252 1,747 1,747,000 24,422,252 427.56 60 
61 57,119 1,185,790 25,608,042 26,504,324 1,830 1,830,000 24,674,324 446,28 61 
62 55,289 1,147,800 25,822,123 26,725,898 1,915 1,915,000 24,810,898 464.85 62 
63 53,374 1,108,044 25,918,942 26,826,105 2,001 2,001,000 24,825,105 483.23 63 
64 51,373 1,066,503 25,891,608 26,797,814 2,076 2,076,000 24,721,814 501.49 64 
65 49,297 1,023,406 25,745,220 26,646,303 2,141 2,141,000 24,505,303 519.66 65 
66 47,156 978,959 25,484,261 26,376,211 2,196 2,196,000 24,180,211 537.81 66 
67 44,960 933,370 25,113,580 25,992,556 2,243 2,243,000 23,749,556 555.97 67 
68 42,717 
17,356,688 675.59 74 
75 25,691 533,353 17,890,041 18,516,193 2,527 2,517,000 15,989,193 690.26 75 
76 23,164 480,886 16,470,079 17,046,535 2,464 2,464,000 14,582,535 704.47 76 
77 20,700 
4,327,873 798.20 84 
85 5,422 112,536 4,440,408 4,595,823 1,138 1,138,000 3,457,823 807.15 85 
86 4,284 88,916 3,546,739 3,670,875 941 941,000 2,729,875 816.59 86 
87 3,343 69,385 2,799,260 2,897,234 773 772,000 2,124,234 826.55 7 
88 2,570 53,341 2,177,576 2,253,791 615 615,000 1,638,791 838.25 88 
89 1,955 40,577 1,679,368 1,738,146 495 495,000 1,243,146 851.47 89 
90 1,460 30,303 1,273,449 1,318,019 408 408,000 910,019 865.03 90 
91 1,052 21,835 931,829 964,469 329 329,000 635,469 878.93 91 
92 723 15,006 650,475 673,242 254 254,000 419,242 893.91 92 
93 469 9,734 428,976 443,990 195 195,000 248,990 908.72 93 
94 274 5,687 254,677 263,591 139 139,000 124,591 922.90 94 
95 135 2,802 127,393 131,851 86 86,000 45,861 935.74 95 
96 49 1,017 46,868 48,509 40 40,000 8,509 945.43 96 
97 9 187 8,696 9,000 6 9,000 97 
Some explanations of the foregoing is obtained by deducting from those 757 equals 85,524, the result being 
schedule will be helpful to its batter un- living at 35 the 757 deaths given in $12.82. 


derstanding. 

(1) It has been assumed that 86,281 
(this number has been taken to facili- 
tate the calculations, as according to 
the mortality table out of 100,000 per- 
sons alive at age 10, there are 86,281 
still alive at age 35) married men all 
of the age of 35, agreed among them- 
selves to pay for life into a common 
fund a level annual premium at the 
beginning of eaca year, in order that 
$1,000 might be payable to each family 
at the end of the year which the 
members should die. 

(2) It has also been assumed that 
the members will die at the rate indi- 
cated in the mortality table heretofore 
mentioned, and that the survivors will 
carefully husband the overpayments of 
the yearly years and invest them in 
sound securities to yield not less than 
3% .per cent. compound interest. 

(3) Column (1) gives the number 
entering at age 35, and the number 
surviving at each age thereafter; thus 
at age 36 the number living—85,524— 


in 


Furnishing Leaders. 


The New York City agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life—John I. D. 
Bristol manager—furnished the leading 
producer of the company in paid-for 
business and premiums for August in 
the person of Albert Turner. The 
agency also supplies the leader for Sep- 
tember, the honor resting with R. R. 
Reid. 

The paid business of the agency for 
the first nine months of 1908 is $12,- 


489,265, as compared with $9,667,816 for 
the similar period of last year. 


column (5). Column (2) gives the to 
tal “level annual premiums” paid each 
year by all the survivors. On these as- 
sumptions, the correct amount of the 
level annual premium is found by an 
actuarial calculation to be $20.76, and 
it is the exact mathematical equivalent 
of the annually increasing costs here- 
tofore referred to. Column (3) is self- 
explanatory. Column (4) sets forth 
simply the amount in column (3) im- 
proved for one year at 3% per cent., 
the stipulated rate of interest. Columa 
(5) sets forth the number of members 
which the mortality table indicates will 
die in each year, and the amount of 
money which will be paid from the com- 
mon fund to the families of the de- 
ceased members. Column (6) sets forth 
the “over-payment” after the losses 
have been met—the result of charging 
a “level annual premium” instead of aa 
increasing annual premium. It is term- 
ed the “Reserve Fund.” Column (7) 
sets forth the average amount of the 
“over-payment” for each member who 
is alive at the end of the year; for ex- 
ample, at age 35, it will be found by 
dividing the amount in column (6) $1, 
096,885.33 by the survivors 86,281 less 


vo 


The table, it will be noticed, has not 
been continued for each year of life 
through which 86,281 members will pass 
simply for the reason that it would take 
up too much space. Referring now es- 
pecially to the figures in column (6) 
which sets forth the “over-payments” 
or “reserve fund,” it will be observed 
that the fund continues to grow until 
the survivors reach the agé of 63. It 
has increased from $1,096.885.33 in tha 
first year of the organization to $24,825.- 
iv4.70 in the 28th year of membership. 
After the 28th year, however, it will 


-be noticed that it begins to decrease, 


or in other words, the over-payments 
of the early years are now being drawn 
upon to make good the deficienci2s in 
the under-payments of the later years. 
Tracing the fund down year by year, 
the steady, yet heavy. drain upon it is 
most marked, until finally at the age 
of 97, when out of the original 86,281 
members who entered at 35 only 9 re- 
main, and when by the mortality table 
these 9 members will pass off, the whole 
0, the balance remaining in the reserve 
fund at the end of the previous year, 
$8,508.86, is required for the families 
of the remaining members. 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


——OF PHILADELPHIA——— 
HAS SOME EXCELLENT 
AGENCY POSITIONS 


Apply tt ALEXANDER McHNIGHT 
BROAD STREET 


-—_—_———-L. G. FOUSE, President 








PREMIUM REDUCTION POLICY. 


JUST ISSUED BY THE PRUDENTIAL. 








Heaviest Cost During Earlier Years— 
Endowment at Eighty—Other Liberal 
Features. 





With the object of affording an op 
portunity to pay the heaviest premiums 
in the most productive years of one’s 


_ life the Prudential has issued a policy 


providing for a guaranteed reduction 
in premium at every five year period, 
the contract becoming an endowment 
payable at age 80 or at death if prior 
thereto. 

The premium reductions occur at the 
end of every five-year period and are 
absolutely guaranteed. In the second 
five-year period the original premium 
would be reduced by ten per cent.; in 
tue third five-year period the original 
premium would be reduced by twenty 
per cent.; in the fourth five-year period 
it would be reduced by thirty per cent.; 
and so on, reductions increasing by ten 
per cent. for every five-year-period the 
policy remains in force. 

Aa example of the results of the de 
crease is as follows: 

At age 30 the annual premium for the 
first five years would be $26.96. 


For the second five-year period, 10 
per cent. less, $24.26. 
For the third five-year period, 20 per 


cent. less, $21.57. 

For the fourth five-year period, 30 per 
cent. less, $18.87. 

For the fifth five-year period, 40 per 
cent. less, $16.18. 

For the sixth five-year period, 50 per 
cent. less, $13.48. 

For the seventh five-year period, 60 
per cent. less, $10.78. 

For the eighth five-year period, 
per cent. less, $8.09. 

For the ninth five-year period, 80 per 
cent. less, $5.39. 

For the tenth five-year period, 90 per 
cent. less, $2.70. 

Average yearly premium for 50 years, 
$14.83. 

The special privileges which add to 


70 


the attractiveness of the policy are: 
first, the cash or premium loan val- 
ues. After the premiums have been 


paid for two years the insured may bor- 
row from the company an amount plain- 
ly specified in the policy. Interest on 
loans is charged at the rate of five per 
cent., payable annually in advance. 

If the policyholder wishes to provide 
against any oversight in the payment 
of premium, after the policy is old 
enough to become subject to a loan 
value, he may, upon written request to 
the company, take advantage of the 
automatic premium loan privilege, by 
means of which the company will charge 
up any premium due and unpaid, pro- 
vided that the then loan value of the 
policy is sufficient to cover such premi- 
um. Any premium or premiums charg- 
ed in this manner will be considered 
loans against the policy. 

Another special privilege is the grace 
in payment of premiums of one month 
without interest. 

Should the policy lapse for non-pay- 
ment of premium the revival of the poli- 
cy may take place at any time there- 
after, provided satisfactory evidence of 
the insurability of the insured is fur- 
nished, and provided that the endow- 
ment period has not expired. 

If the policy is issued in the sum of 
$1,000 or more, the policyholder may, at 
his own option, have the right of change 
of beneficiary under which the insured 
may at any time, if of full age, while 
the policy is in force, nominate a new 
beneficiary, if the policy be not as- 
signed. 

Instalment Features. 

The instalment privilege provides that 
the amount payable under the policy, if 
not less than $1,000, may be made pay- 
able in any number of equal annual in- 
stalments from two to twenty-five, or 
may be made payable to the beneficiary 
in continuous instalments to continue 
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THE AIMS AND OBJECTS OF 


AN INSURANCE 


ee 


By PERCY C. H. PAPPS, A. I. A., F. A. S. 
Actuary The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. 





In inviting me to address you this 
evening you did not indicate what the 
nature of my remarks should be, but 
1 presume you will wish me to say 
something as to the aims and objects 
of an insurance institute, the possibili- 
ties of success and the best means of 
overcoming difficulties. 

Formation of Insurance Institutes. 

It may be of interest to mention that 
the first insurance institute to be form- 
ed wag The Insurance Institute, Man- 
chester in 1873. Similar institutes were 
formed in other places as follows: 

1881 Insurance and Actuarial Society 


of Glasgow. 

1883 Insurance Association of Man- 
chester. 

1885 Insurance Institute of Ireland, 
Dublin. 

1886 The Norwich Insurance Insti- 
tute. 

1887 The Burmingham Insurance In- 
stitute. 

1888 The Insurance Institute of 
Yorkshire, Leeds. 

1890 The Insurance Institute of 
Bristol. 


1896 The Insurance Institute of New- 
castle-on-Tyn2. 





1898 
stitute. 
1901 
1905 
diff. 
1907 
1907 
erpool. 
1907 
don, 
On March 12, 1897, the insurance in- 
stitutes then existing formed the Fed- 
eration of Insurance Institutes of Great 
Britain and Ireland. There are at pres- 


The Nottingham Insurance In- 


Insurance Society of Edinburgh. 
The Insurance Society of Car- 


The Belfast Insurance Institute. 
The Insurance Institute of Liv- 


The Insurance Institute of Lon- 


ent five Colonial Institutes affiliated with | 


the Federation, namely: 


1884 The Insurance Institute of Vic- | 


toria, Melbourne. 

1899 ‘ine Insurance 
Toronto, 

1899 The Insurance Institute of New 
Zealand, Wellington. 

1900 The Insurance Institute of Mon- 
treal. 

1900 The 
South Africa. 

Each institute is a separate organiza- 
tion complete in itself. 


Institute of 


Insurance Institute 





conducts the examination for the insti- 





at least twenty years, and as long there- 
after as the beneficiary saall live. 

In the case of the policy maturing as 
an endowment, the insured may exer- 
cise the instalment privilege in the 
same manner as provided for the bene- 
ficiary. 

Another mode of settlement is the 
trust fund privilege whereby at the time 
the policy becomes payable, the amount 
due, or any portion of it, not less than 
$1,000, may be left during the lifetime 
of the beneficiary in trust with the com- 
pany, and will draw interest at three 
and one-half per cent. per annum. The 
amount left in trust will be payable 
upon the death of the beneficiary, or 
may be withdrawn at any time with ac- 
crued interest. 

In the case of the policy maturing as 
an endowment, the insured may exer- 
cise the trust fund privilege in the same 
manner as provided for the beneficiary. 

Non-Forfeiture Privileges. 

The policy is non-forfeitable after 
first year’s premium has been paid. 
Under this privilege, if payment of pre 
miums be discontinued at any time 
after one year, the full protection of the 
policy will be extended for a further 
period, plainly stated in the policy. 
After the policy has been in force for 
two years the automatic extended in- 
surance privilege is available, if the 
policy becomes lapsed for non-payment 
of premium, and is practically a contin- 
uation of the non-forfeitable privilege. 
The period for which the insurance wii 
be extended is plainly stated in the 
policy. It operates automatically, and 
requires no action on the part of the 
insured. 

In lieu of the Automatic Extended In- 


ply for a paid-up endowment policy 
within three months after the date to 
which the premiums have been duly 
paid; or he may surrender the policy 
for its cash surrender value. After the 
policy has been in force for two years 
cash values are granted within three 
months after the end of the second 
year, or of any year thereafter. These 
values are plainly stated in the policy. 
Cash surrender values for the full re- 
serve will also be granted on paid-up 
policies which may be issued as a re 
sult of the lapse of the original policy 
for non-payment of premium. 
Premiums Chargeca. 


The original premiums charged for | 


‘Southern Life 


0 Insurance Company 


policies in this class are as follows: 


Age. Prem. Age. Prem 
20 $22.15 41 $36.11 
21 22.54 42 37.27 
22 22.94 3 38.5 
2% 23.37 44 39.80 
24 23.81 45 41.15 
25 24.28 46 42.68 
26 24.76 47 44.26 
27 25.27 48 45.95 
28 25.81 49 47.75 
29 26.37 50 49.66 
3 26.96 51 51.73 
31 27.59 52 53,93 
32 28.25 53 56.28 
35 28.74 54 58.79 
34 29.67 55 61.4 
35 30.44 56 64.40 
36 31.26 57 67.54 
37 32,12 58 70.91 
38 33.04 59 74.53 
39 34.00 60 78.43 
40 35.02 


As previously stated the above pre- | 
miums are reduced 10 per cent. every | 


five years until no further premiums 
are payable or until the policy matures. 





AND THOSE NEW RATES AND VALUES 


turn prospectives into policyholders. 


Highly 


liberal policies and values, extremely low 
premium rates, notable annual dividend record 


F. W. SMALLMAN, Manager 


of Agents for New York City 


1401 Empire Building 


F. C. SANBORN, Manager for Eastern Massachusetts 
31 Milk Street, Boston 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURAN 


CE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1861 


of | 


The Federation | 


UND 


ERWRITER. 


WANTED. 


| NEW YORK CITY FOR A GOOD LIVE 
| MAN AS OFFICE MANAGER IN AN 
ESTABLISHED LIFE INSURANCE 
AGENCY. 

| AMBITIOUS, P. 0. BOX, NO. 555. 





IF YOU ARE AN ACTIVE AGGRES- 
SIVE LIFE INSURANCE SOLICITOR 
AND WANT TO WORK UPON A SYS- 
TEMATIC PLAN TO PRESENTS THE 
NEWEST AND BEST PROPOSITION 
IN LIFE INSURANCE COME AND 
SEE ME. JAMES PERRY, MANAGER, 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 20 VESEY STREET, NEW 
YORK CITY. 


Two district managers for some of 
the best counties in the State of Wis- 
consin. References and life insurance 
| record required. A splendid opportun- 
ity for the right men to whom will be 
| offered an attractive contract. Address, 
Gustav Schrage, general agent, North- 
;western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Sheboygan, Wis. 





STOCK SALESMEN.—A fully pro- 
tected and guaranteed Life Insurance 
Agency Company’s stock is being of- | 
fered to the public. It is a thoroughly | 
established, dividend paying wo owe 

| 
| 


tion, and secured by the underlying 
| guarantee of a large Trust Company. 
Salesmen will be furnished with an at- 
tractive and complete selling kit, and | 
full line of letters of endorsement, and | 
acknowledgements of receipt of divi- | 
dends from’ stockholders, who are 
among the most substantial and well | 
known business men—bankers, manu- | 
facturers and educators—in the South. | 
Liberal compensation to salesmen of 
ability. Address—Southern Profit, Care| 
| Eastern Underwriter, New York, N. Y. 


| 





Lee ae | 
Fayetteville, N. C. | 
is preparing to offer unusual opportunities | 
| in the States of Georgia and South Carolina 
| to the right parties. 


| AGENTS DESIRED 





| For North and South Carolina and Georgia 


Address ©, J. COOPER 


General Manager 








|} SPECIAL 
CONTRACT 
SALESMEN 


Get my new policy. Leads them all. 
] know just what you need, and have 
got it. This is quick action for you. 
Write me to-day: 

CURTIS J. HEBERT, 


Southern Manager 


The Reserve Loan 
Life Insurance Company 


James Building, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


























__ UNEXCELLED IN 

Favorable Mortality 
—AND— 

Economy of Management 


THE 
Provident Life 


AND Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low 
and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends. 








TATE Matual Life 


Assurance Company 


Worcester, Mass, 





_ 


Incorporated 1844, 


TT 
Financial Statement, Jan. 1, 1908. 
DED -ni0.0006i0r00d0000" $29,845,723.08 
REE. ccvevdsrouseuss 28,286,361.96 
wg, ee $1,559,361.12 





A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
Burton H. Wright, Secretary. 





BERKSHIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


James W. Hull, President. 
J. M. Lee, Actuary. 
Theo. L. Allen, Secretary. 
Robt. H. Davenport, Asst. Sec. 


This Company, with its more than fifty years 
of successful and honorable practice, its solid 
financial condition, its fair and liberal policies, 
all subject to the Non-Forfeiture Law of Mags- 
sachusetts, commends itself both to policy- 
holder and agent, nites 
For circulars and rates address 

EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY, 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mase. 
DYER & FOSS, General Agents 


JOHN H. ROBINSON, General Agent 
253 Broadway, New York 





THE 
Inter-State Life 
Assurance Company 


Has more than $1,100,000 in securi- 
ties deposited with the Auditor of State 
of the State of Indiana for the protection 
of its policyholders, 

Has just issued new policies of great 


| attractiveness, carrying provisions which 


GUARANTEE 
Reduction of premiums annually. 
Annual Loan and Cash Values. 
Automatic Extended Assurance, 
Paid-Up Assurance. 
Change of Beneficiary. 
Days of Grace. 
Valuable options of Increasing Assur. 
ance or Decreasing Cost, 
Payment in Installments or 
Annuity. 


Agents Wanted. 
Address the Company. 


Indianapolis, Ind, 
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tutes of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
issues a journal each year, containing 
some of the best of the papers read at 
the various institutes. 

One of the last, if not the last, insti- 
tute to be formed was the Insurance 
Institute of London, and it may be noted 
that the objects of that institute are as 
follows: 

“The cultivation of knowledge and in- 
formation in all matters relating to the 
various branches of insurance by means 
of 

(a) The reading of papers or the de- 
livery of lectures upon technical or 
other subjects. 

(b) The awarding of prizes for papers 
of merit written by members. 

(c) The circulation of a journal con- 
taining articles of a technical and gen- 
eral interest contributed by members. 

(d) A reterence library and reading 
room and (if possible) a lending library. 

(e) A museum containing specimens 
of home, foreign and colonial products, 
models, parts, drawings and photo- 
graphs of machinery, appliances, and 
other objects of interest.” 

The objects of the Insurance Associa- 
tion of Manchester are: 

To encourage the delivery of essays 
and lectures upon subjects connected 
with insurance, and discussion thereon; 
to organize visits of inspection to such 
risks as the committee of management 
may decide upon; and to promote social 
intercourse amongst those connected 
with insurance companies. 

It has been stated that your institute 
has been organized upon the lines laid 
down by the Toronto Institute. You 
will, therefore, be interested in hearing 
the objects of that institute, which are 
as follows: 

“The objects of the institute shall be 
the promotion and cultivation of a thor- 
ough knowledge of insurance business 
by means of its educational courses, by 
the formation and maintenance of a ref- 
erence library and reading room the 
circulation of insurance literature, the 
collection and application of statistics, 
the reading, discussion, and publication 
of suitable papers, the occasional in- 
spection of special fire risks, and the 
collection of articles illustrative of in- 
surance business.” 

Formation of Toronto Institute. 

I am naturally more familiar with the 
organization and growth of the Insur- 
ance Institute of Toronto than with 
any other, for I am a charter member 
of that institute and have had a good 
insight into the conduct of its affairs. 
With your permission I will endeavor 
to gve you a short account of the To 
ronto Institute’s history, with the hope 
that the experience of that institute may 
be of some assistance in shaping the 
development of the Insurance Institute 
of Hartford. 

The organization meeting of the To- 

ronto Institute was held on the evening 
of October 20th, 1899, and in the annual 
report of the council of the institute 
held on the 29th of May, 1900, it was 
stated that “It was thought by some 
who took part in the work of organizing 
the institute that it would be very diffi- 
cult to maintain the interest, and that 
it would be impossible to hold more 
than two, or at the most, three genera 
meetings during the winter, and also 
that only a limited membership could 
be secured.” 
. The same report shows that the feare 
thus expressed were not justified, as 
during the season of 1899-1900 five regu- 
lar meetings of tne institute were held 
and, in addition theretb a banquet was 
held in the month of February and the 
annual meeting in the month of May. 

I have mentioned the fact that I was 
a charter member of the Toronto In- 
stitute and I may also add that I joined 
the institute in spite of the fact that 
my chief at that time, would have noth 
ing to do with it and strongly advised 
me not to “waste my time by doing 
so,” as he. expressed it. It was not very 
long before this same gentleman joined 
the institute himself, and in course of 
time he occupied the president’s chair 


and proved to be one of the most ea- 
thusiastic and energetic presidents the 
Toronto Institute has been favored with. 
From what I have said you will see 
that there were those who threw cold 
water on the institute movement in the 
case of the Torvato Institute, and if 
there are any here to-night who are 
luke warm as to the possibilities of 
having a successful and helpful insti- 
tute in this city, I will just drop this 
hint, that those who are the most cau- 
tious of taking up a new thing are often 
the most enthusiastic when they are 
once convinced of the desirability and 
feasibility of the new venture. 


Educational Work. 
I have mentioned several objects of 
insurance institutes, but it will be no- 
ticed that all may be included under two 


general headings, namely, Educational 
and Social. The Toronto Institute has 
made the Educational feature particu- 
larly prominent. At the outset the at- 
tempt was made to educate the younger 
members by means of lectures, but with 
only partial success. It was found that 
the students would one by one lose in- 
terest and would drop out of the classes. 
Another difficulty which had to be over- 
come was this. The Toronto Institute 
affiliated with the Federation of Insur-. 
ance Institues of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the Toronto students at- 
tempted to read for and did pass some 
of the Federation examinations. It was 
soon found, however, that the differ- 
ences in the practice of the business in 
Great Britain and in Canada made it 
impracticable for the Canadian students 
to prepare for the Federation examina 
tions. 

The Toronto Institute was firmly con- 
vinced of the value of the educational 
feature of the institute work and at 
the same time recognized that it was 
necessary to give the students some 
definite object to work for. According- 
ly, a syllabus of examinations was pre- 
pared which was adapted to Canadian 
requirements. This was submitted to 
and received the approval of the Federa- 
tion and at the present time the Federa- 
tion endorses the certificates granted 
by the Toronto Institute. 

It has been found that the most effec- 
tive work can be done by the institute 
devoting its attention to the examina- 
tion of the candidates and by leaving 
the actual training to the candidates 
themselves or to the officers of the 
companies by whom the,candidates are 
employed. It will be seen, however, 
that the institute has been of great as- 
sistance in providing many addressed 
bearing on the subjects covered by the 
syllabus, and which are contained in the 
book of transactions which is published 
each year. 

Social Features. 


As I have stated, the Toronto Insti- 
tute has devoted itself principally to 
the development of the educational side 


of the institute work and ia doing so 
may have somewhat neglected the so- 
cial features. It is doubtful whether if 
would be possible to maintain an in- 
surance institute as a purely social club, 
and it is a question whether it would 
be advisable to do so. With a purely 
social club it is very desirable to leave 
your work at your office, but in my ex- 
perience it is almost impossible for a 
group of insurance men, engaged in thea 
same branch of the business, to meet 
together and avoid talking shop. 

The Toronto Institute meets usually 
once a month during the winter and 
these monthly meetings give the mem- 
bers an opportunity to profit from the 
reading and discussion of papers, and, 
at the same time, to spend a little time 
in making new acquaintances and be- 
coming better acquainted with old ones. 

For some years the Toronto Institute 
held an annual banquet, but later on, 
as the membership grew, this was drop- 
ped, and in place of a formal banquet. 
the opening meeting was made more of 
a social function, but quite informal; 
and every effect was made to get the 

(Continued on page 15.) 





The New Policies 


(1907) 
Of the 


Equitable Life 


Of Iowa 


Are up-to-date in every re- 
spect,—including provisions 
for 
Days of grace; 
Change of Beneficiary; 
Annual Loan and Cash Values; 
Extended Insurance; 
Payment in Instalments, 
Limited or Continuous. 
Agents wanted in unoccupied 


territory. Write the Home 

Oi?fice, Des Moines, Iowa. 
01 { Department for Furnishing 
| Prospects. New Model Policy 


Witt Plough the Field and Assure 
the Harvest for Good Agents. 


Phenix Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Write Home Office. 





( Course of Insurance Kducation 











| Liabilties 





THE 
FIRST MUTUAL 
Chartered in America 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Operates on a full 3 per cent. Reserve 
under Massachusetts Law, and 
offers the very best possibile 
security, with a safe, 
equitable contract. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1908......$44,182,875.18 
Liabilities ..........+.e0. $41,159,132.86 
Surplus ......--eeseceees $ 3,023,742.33 


Alfred D. Foster, President. 
D. F. Appel, Vice-President. 
J. A. Barbey, Secretary. 
Wm. F. Davia, Asst. Secretary. 





1860 48th Year 1908 
Home LifelnsuranceCompany 


of New York. 
GEORGE E. IDE. President 
DRE so. cndeensre ant soheus $20,004,853.63 
(including Divi- 


dend Endowment Fund).. 19,235,418.20 


| Dividend Endowment Fund 


1,795 ,020.00 
769,485.43 
86,198, 296.87 


(Deferred Dividends)..... 
Net Surplus........seceeees 
Insurance in Force......... 





The 48th Annual Report shows a gain 
in the amount of insurance in force; that 
assets were increased nearly $1,000,000, 
and that over $300,000 was paid to policy- 
holders in dividends. 





Pittsburgh Life & 


Trust Company 


MEN WHO CAN 
EARNEST meet the first 
requirement will 
WORKERS find the other two 
Wanted in promptly supplied | 
ood by the 
G ‘ UNION 
Territory MUTUAL. 
To Sell Policies _ recently | 
ie changed to com-| 
Plain ply with revised 
2 wi laws. Everything 
Policies up to the times. 





Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
FRED. E. RICHARDS, President 


Epson D, SoagrEte. Supt. 

80 Broadway, he York City 
enn CHASE, Supt., 

84 Adams St., Chicago, Ii, 


Write 
either 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
w. C. BALDWIN, President 


Issues the best Life—Accident and Health 
Policies on the marke 


POSITIVE INSURANCE POLICIES 


Say what they willdo - - Do what they say 
Solicitors of th Company have a broad 
eld of acti 


CONTRACTS sail DIRECT WITH THE COMPANY 
ENDORSED AT HOME 
ASSETS..... ......over $4,500,000.00 
HOME OFFICE 


Pittsburgh Life Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ONLY THE MAN 


with a Columbian National License 
may sell 


Massachusetts Non-participating Life, 
Massachusetts Accident, Health 
and Disability 
Liberal Policies backed by a Large Surplus 


We Want High Grade Men—General 
Agents, City Managers and District Man- 
agers. Save Time by Writing Fully. 


THE COLUMBIAN 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, 180 Federal St., Boston 














RELIANCE LIFE 


PITTSBURGH 
Policies That Can’t Be Beat 


Assets 
Over Two and One-Half 
llillions 


Exceptional opportunities for General 
Agents in 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OHIO, IOWA AND ALABAMA 
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Leaks to be Avoided. 





If a person wishes to make the best 
gain possible for the energy spent, one 
of the most important things to avoid 
is that of wasted energy. Imagine a per- 
son trying to fill a barrel with the water 
running out full force at the bunghole. 
Yet that is just what some men try to 
do in their work. In fact there are 
those who try to “fill the barrel with 
both ends missing.” 

This it seems to us is especially ap- 
plicable to industrial workers who try 
to put on business without giving due 
regard to keeping it on the books after 
it is written. Not infrequently the 
waste is greater than the production. 

The Prudential Record gives the fol- 
lowing “leaks” which prevent agents 
and assistants to write success in con- 
nection with their efforts: 

“Lapses; not takens; failure to care 
fully and constantly follow up and keep 
in touch with Ordinary policyholders; 
wasted time; lack of tact; lack of good 
judgment; scant courtesy; and, by 
thoughtlessness, allowing another agent, 
of another company perhaps, to get in 
and write the second policy.” 

Business houses find it essential to 
“Take Stock” once in awhile in order 
to learn just where they are at. What 
is good for business is good for men. It 
would be mighty helpful to have a self- 
examination occasionally in order to 
patch up any “leaks” such as outlined 
above. 





Take a Lesson from the Store-keepers. 





The storekeepers in the various 
cities, towns and villages have laid in a 
fine stock of Christmas goods. Thous- 
ands of dollars have been invested in 
articles that wil] sell for from ten cents 
to a quarter. These articles are intend- 
ed to be sold to persons of moderate 
means. Store-keepers are not likely to 
lay in big stocks unless they think they 
can sell them. Nor are they likely to 
incur such heavy obligations without 
carefully considering the market condi- 
tions. 

The Industrial Agent can take a les- 
son from these store-keepers right now. 
If people can spend money on these 
Christmas season trifles they can buy 
life insurance. Sell the insurance NOW 
before the Christmas shop interference 
comes. If you implant in them the DE 


self-denial to him; let’s talk in language 
he can understand. The rate book 
shows the annual premium only for the 
reason that it is most practicable to 
have premiums paid annually; this is 
purely a matter of facility. If the 
Space permitted, it would be a good 
plan to show the daily cost as well. 
The cost per day will bring a man face 
to face with his obligation to his family 
and go far toward breaking down the 
barrier of selfishness, but let him dwell 
on the “annual premium,” and he will 
begin to look upon the whole transac- 
tion as a burden too great for him to as- 
sume.—Fidelity Monthly Bulletin. 





Gathering of Union Life Representatives 





On Saturday October 24 the leading 
representatives of the Union Life from 
Western and Northern Ontario were en- 
tertained in Toronto by the executive 
officers, this pleasant occasion being 
the result of the winning of a contest 
between the different territorial divi- 
sions of the company’s field force. 

A reception by the president and ex- 
ecutive officers was held in the board 
room in the head office building in the 
morning. After luncheon the party en- 
joyed the matinee performance at Shea’s 
Theatre, after which they were taken 
to points of interest in the city in tally- 
hos. 

In the evening they were tendered a 
banquet at McConkey’s. Representing 
the head office were President H. Poll- 
man Evans, Vice-President G. E. Milli- 
champ, M. D. Actuary C. P. Muckle, 
Secretaries A. G. Bradley, F. H. Nichols, 
G. Muntz and P. M. Roy. After partak- 
ing heartily of the excellent repast, 
President Evans opened the speech- 
making with a review of the results ob- 
tained in the contest, which was by far 
the closest, most exciting and most 
successful in the history of the com- 
pany. He aiso quoted figures showing 
that the new business issue up to date, 
notwithstanding the industrial depres- 
sion, was in excess of the issue for the 
corresponding period of last year, by 


nearly a million dollars. The recently | 
inaugurated forward movement to in- 

crease the ordinary business of the com- 
pany, has already been productive of | 


splendid results. 

Excellent speeches were also made by | 
Vice-President Millichamp, other head 
office representatives and also by sev- 
eral of the field men. Tremendous en- 
thusiasm was displayed throughout the 
entire gathering which portends a suc- 
cessful wind up to a most successful 
year’s business. 


METROPOLITAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


«The Leading Industrial 
Insurance Company in 
America”’ 








An interesting feature of the staff | 
meeting of Brooklyn No. 6, on Satur- 
day, October 17, was the presentation | 
to Assistant William Webster of his | 
Class D. Prudential Old Guard certifi- | 
cate and locket. The presentation was | 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Any honest, capable and industri- 
ous Man, who is willing to begin at 
the bottom and acquire a complete 
knowledge of the details of the busi- 


made, in felicitous terms, by Division| ness py diligent study 

3 ‘ ) g y and practical 
Manager Kilburn. On all sides Hr. experience, can, by demonstrating his 
Webster was warmly congratulated. capacity, establish his claim to the 


He entered the service of the Prudenti- 
al on October 19, 1888, as an agent in 
Brooklyn, and is still showing as an 
assistant that he can successfully di- 
rect not only his own but the efforts of 
others. 


highest position in the field. It is 
within his certain reach: The oppor- 
tunities for merited advaneement are 
unlimited. All needed explanations 
will be furnished upon application to 
the Company’s Superintendents in 
any of the prineipal olties, or te the 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 





Dolphia Huffer, assistant in the Indi- 
anapolis No. 1 district of the Prudential 
has been promoted to a superintenden- 
cy at Columbus, Ind. Mr. Huffer start- 
ed as an agent September 24, 1897, and 
became an assistant September 3, 1900. 
During his period of service he has | 
been a consistent producer. 








Agent R. L. Russell is transferring 
from the Prudential’s San Francisco 
district to Brooklyn, N. Y., where he 
will again continue his successful work. 
He has conducted an aggressive agency 
in California for the past six months, 
and leaves the Coast with regret. 


1907 GAINS 


Assistant James B. Knox, of the 


Help Get Business in 1908 
Lima, O., district of the Prudential, has 


b transferred t simil iti The Hartford Life 


with the San Francisco district. Mr. Offers Some Great Policies 

Knox has been assistant in the Lima 

district for the past four years, and his Its Application Blank Talks 
Over 832,300,000 


addition to Superintendent Johnson's 
Paid Beneficiaries 





J. G. Walker, President 


T. Wm. Pemberton, 1st Vice-Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1871 


staff will tend to further advance that 
Ask Michigan Managers 


district in the Weekly Record columns. 
BURTENSHAW & SIBLEY 
402-6 Penobscot Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


W. L. T. Rogerson, Secretary 
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HOME OFFICE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
The PIONEER Southern Industrial Life Insurance Company 
The OLDEST Southern Life Insurance Company 
The LARGEST Southern Life Insurance Company 
The Most Approved Forms of Life, Endowment and Industrial Policies Issued 
on Favorable Terms 


SIRE to have insurance they will find 
the money to pay for it—Life Ins. Co. 
of Va. Standard. 





How Do You Talk Cost? 








When you have succeeded in inter- 
esting your prospect in the contract, 
how do you describe the cost? Do you 
say “one hundred and fifty-eight dollars 
a year,” and scare away his enthusi- 
asm? A great many agents make this 
mistake. They succeed in convincing 
the man that he ought to make provi- 
sion for his family, that the proposition 
presented admirably meets his needs, 
and that after all it involves only a 
little self-denial, but when it comes 
time to say how much it is going to 
cost him, they sum up his self-denial 
for three hundred and sixty-five days 
and say “one hundred and fifty-eight 
dollars.” ‘Lay a half-dollar on the table 
and tell that same man that he can 
provide his wife and children with $5,- 
000 protection for fifty cents a day, or 
about the cost of his cigars, and his 
conscience won’t let him quibble about 


ESS ELE. OE ALL RS DALES LEN SIE OVER— $4,000,000, To make money, sell the 
people something they 
want. 


Insurance in Force Diba cienwbntek sy peatnyeebvebeesinaneeeawnsecemed OVER— $61,000,000 | 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization OVER—$8,500,000 


Sell them 








The NEW Monthly 
INCOME POLICY 


of 


The Prudential 





Che Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Milwaukee 


H. L. PALMER, President 
A. S. HATHAWAY, Secretary 
















The Newest Thing in Life Insurance! | 





We want Agents. 






the price. Give him an object lesson, w 
a parallel, but iet it be something he we want Managers. 

can grasp. Avoid big figures. To be e 102,233,634 e want YOU! 

sure, it will cost him $158 a year; so Each year larger than in the — 

do his cigars, his theatre, perhaps, and vious histery of the any pre- The Prudential Insurance Company om 
a thousand and one other luxuries; but Company. 






Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office, - - NEWARK, N. J. 


he doesn’t realize it; he’s not accus- 
tomed to considering these expendii- 
tures in a lump sum. We’re talking 
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INSURANCE INSTITUTES. 





The city of Hartford, the birthplace 
of many excellent innovations in con- 
nection with insurance, has launched 
an Insurance Institute which bids fair 
to prove a factor in insurance affairs. 

That the organization has been estab- 
lished on a permanent basis may be 
seen from the personnel of the officers, 


as follows: President, William B. 
Clark, Aetna; vice-presidents, A. A. 
Welch, Phoenix Mutual; Walter G. 


Cowles, Travelers, and Charles E. Par- 
ker, representing insurance agencies; 
corresponding secretary, Louis Denis- 
ton, Travelers; recording secretary, 
George. Goodwin, Aetna Life; treasurer, 
C. F. Scholl, London and Lancashire. 
Directors: B. D. Flynn, Travelers; J. 
V. Fothergill, Orient; Charles F. John- 
ston, Phoenix Mutual; J. H. Jarman, 
Connecticut Mutual; A. D. Risteen, 
Hartford Steam Boiler; E. J. Sloan, 
Aetna Fire. 

Although there are several very suc- 
cessful insurance institutes in Great 
Britain and in some of the British colo- 
nies, the Hartford Institute is the first 
of its kind in this country. The aims 
and objects of such an organization are 
not well known here and therefore we 
give in this issue a portion of an ad- 
dress by Percy C. H. Papps, actuary of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, delivered at 
the formation of the Hartford organiza- 
tion, which treats of the origination of 
insurance institutes and gives an out- 
line of the great good accomplished by 
them. 

The insurazce business, in all its 
branches, has developed to gigantic 
proportions, affecting industrial, com- 
mercial and home life. It is a business 
which challenges comparison, both in 
magnitude and the good results accom- 
plished. Consequently it is a business 
affording ample opportunity for concen- 
trated study and: development. That 
there is a demand for men thoroughly 
equipped for service through a combi- 
nation of practical work and systematic 
study is recognized generally. 

Insurance institutes are conducted 
with this object in view, and many 
American cities could with profit fol- 
low the step taken by Hartford. 





The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents has issued a cal] for a con- 
ference of life insurance companies 
transacting business in the United 
States and Canada to be held in New 
York December 4 and 5. The object of 
the conference is for the purpose of tak- 
ing some action looking toward a modi- 
fication of the present system of tax- 
ation. 

The recent convention of insurance 
commissioners devoted considerable 
time to this subject and while taking 
no definite action in so far as initiative 
is concerned, the matter was left in 
shape for doing something in the way 
of co-operation. In other words the 
commissioners believe that it is up to 
the companies to make a move, the as- 
surance being given that they will join 
when afforded an opportunity to do so. 

It makes no difference where the first 
step is made, but if it is the duty of 
commissioners to guard the interests of 
policyholders, as has frequently been 
stated, then we believe that no better 
move could be made than in advocating 
a reduction in taxation. It is a direct 
burden on economy and an increase in 
cost of protection. Life insurance ex- 
penses, which have occupied the atten- 
tion of many departments, at no time 
grew at a more alarming rate than have 
the aggregate taxes which companies 
are compelled to meet. Why then is 
this not a proper channel for depart- 
mental activity? 

From the letter of General Manager 
Cox appearing elsewhere it will be 
noted that an effort is to be made to se- 
cure a modification by an appeal to 
policyholders. The subject is of such 
importance that every company shou.u 
aim to be represented at the meeting. 
One thing is certain, namely: If any- 
thing definite is to be accomplished 
there must be a widespread interest 
upon the part of companies. 





PROMOTING SUCCESSFUL 


MEN. 


FIELD 





Nothing but commendation is heard 
of the action which advanced W. D. 
Wyman, of Chicago, Illinois, general 
agent of the Berkshire Life, to the posi- 
tion of vice-president and treasurer of 
the Company. 

Viewed from any standpoint, Mr. Wy- 
man is a big man and no apology need 
be made for his assembling with execu- 
tives. During his period of service 
with the Berkshire the production of 
his agency has averaged a million dol- 
lars per year, and a significant feature 
is that the business has stayed on the 
books. 

He knows the life insurance .eld 
thoroughly and its possibilities. Wheth- 
er his going to the home office will re- 
sult in any changes in the general poli- 
cy of the company has not been stated, 
but if so such changes will come only 
after mature deliberation. Mr. Wyman 
is not given to sporadic or precipitate 
action. 

One thing is certain, the Berkshire 
Life does not receive the business from 
the field which it is entitled to by rea- 
son of its excellent standing among com- 
panies. No man need apologize for of- 
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fering its policies for sale, nor for its 
record in dealing with policyholders. 
In calling one of its best field men to 
the home office, the management has 
taken a step in the right direction. 





JUST A RUMOR? 





Rumor has it that all is not rosy at 
the home office of one of the large Hast- 
ern mutual life companies; some of its 
general agents who have much to say 
in home office affairs having indicated 
that a change in the personnel of the 
executive staff would be desirable. 





MAY INSURE PARENTS. 


This Right Granted a Child by Decision 
of the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals. 





The Kentucky Court of Appeals holds 
that a child can insure its parents and 
that the tie of relationship is all that 
is necessary to make such a contract 
valid. This decision of the court was 
made in reversing the judgment of 
the Shelby Circuit Court in the case of 
Joe Woods and Sam Woods against O. 
D. Woods, Arthur Woods, Mary Woods 
and others. 

Mrs. Sarah Woods was the mother of 
all the litigants and died intestate March 
14, 1907. In 1901 she made an agrcve- 
ment with her sons, Joe Woods and 
Sam Woods, that if they would pay the 
premiums on a life insurance policy 
taken out on her life at her death the 
policy was to be paid to them. This 
contract was carried out and Mrs. 
Woods took out a policy for $10,000 in 
the Equitable Life of New York. It is 
alleged that a little later Mrs. Woods 
also made an agreement with her son, 
George T. Woods, that if he would pay 
one-third of the premiums on the policy 
he would get one-third share of the pro- 
ceeds. At her death H. C. Riner, agent 
for the Equitable, paid the $10,000 over 
to the administrator and the suit was 
brought for the purpose of ascertaining 
to whom the proceeds should go. It 
was proved that Joe Woods and Sam 
Woods paid annual premiums of $579.30 
for the years from 1900 to 1906 inclu- 
sive, but when their mother died the 
other children claimed that the pro 
ceeds should be divided equally among 
them alleging that the agreement be- 
tween the mother and the sons was pro- 
cured by fraud and that she was not 
mentally able to enter into such an 
agreement and also that her sons had 
no insurable interest in the life of the 
mother. 

The lower court held that the policy 
was payable to the estate after Joe 
Woods and Sam Woods, the sons who 
had entered into the agreement, had 
been paid back the money they had 
paid as premiums, with proper interest. 

The most important question that the 
Court of Appeals has to decide was 
whether or not the sons had an insur- 
able interest in the mother. This is the 
first time this question has come befor3 
the court and the opinion is therefore 
the first construction of this law as 
regards child and parent. It has been 
previously decided that a parent could 
insure a child, a husband a wife, a wits 
a husband and a brother a sister and 
also that any one totally dependeat upon 
another for support could be insured by 
that person. The court of appeals now 
holds that the relationship between the 
child and parent is so close as to pre- 
clude the possibility of mercenary mo- 
tives that would induce a sacrifice of life 
to gain the insurance and that the pe- 
cuniary consideration is not deemed es- 
sental to sustain the validity of a policy 
like this and orders the lower court to 
pay the proceeds of the policy over to 
Joe Woods and Sam Woods who paid 
the premiums. 





OF PERSONAL INTEREST 











Several weeks ago E. B. Quacken- 
bush, executive special agent at New 
York City, for the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation, gave an inter- 
view to one of the leading metropolitan . 
dailies upon the subject of burglaries, 
citing numerous instances of the ac- 
tivity of the dark-lantern knights, and 
the poor showing made by our expen- 
sive police force in attempting to 
checkmate them. The subject matter 
and the skill with which it was pre 
sented, attracted widespread interest, 
as did also an article later appearing in 
the “Evening Post,” on accident insur- 
ance, the data of which was likewise 
supplied by Mr. Quackenbush. 

Both articles, in more or less com- 
plete form, have been widely copied by 
daily papers in all parts of the country, 
to the end that the two branches of 
casualty insurance therein treated of, 
have been brought to the attention of 
numberless persons, admirably paving 
the way for a_ business-getting cam- 
paign on the part of alert solicitors. 

A close student of his business, Mr. 
Quackenbush’s insurance knowledge is 
supplemented with considerable crim- 
inal legal lore which he attained while 
an up-state magistrate. He there 
learned to know the ways of criminals, 
and his spirited condemnation of the 
metropolitan police force in failing to ef- 
fectually suppress crime, is a scathing 
rebuke to those who attempt to excuse 
the “finest.” 

The attention attracted by Mr. 
Quackenbush’s statements, emphasizes 
the desirability of proper publicity, and 
likewise indicates the willingness of the 
daily press to grant it, if the subject 
data be properly prepared. This gentle 
art Mr. Quackenbush seemingly has in 
large measure, and the business as a 
whole is distinctly the gainer because 
of it. 





After forty-six years connection with 
the United States Fire Insurance Com. 
pany of New York City, W. W. Under- 
hill resigned its presidency and left its 
service a few days ago. 

The United States Fire was formed 
in 1824, and save for a brief period, im- 
mediately following the San Francisco 
conflagration, it has been continuously 
in business ever since. At one time it 
had a fine agency plant and boasted as- 
sets of $814,189, with a net surplus of 
$60,000. At the close of last year its ag- 
gregate assets amounted to $500,016, 
with a net surplus of $28,352. Its prem- 
ium income was $395,863. It suffered a 
$66,000 loss at Baitimore, and a $153,- 
931 loss at San Francisco. Because of 
the latter condition it sought reinsur- 
ance, the business being taken over by 
the Westchester Fire. 

Control of the corporation passed in- 
to the hands of a syndicate headed by 
A. R. Pierson, a broker in 1904, Mr. 
Pierson succeeding Mr. Underhill in the 
presidency; the latter accepting the 
vice-presidency. A year or two ago Mr. 
Underhill again became the company’s 
chief executive. 

The United States operates through- 
out the country under the direction of 
Crum and Forster, general agents of 
New York City. 

C. A. Norris, secretary of the Com- 
pany, and long associated with it, will 
doubtless succeed W. W. Underhill in 
the presidency. 





“Hot off the Griddle” is the name of 
a breezy little leaflet issued by Edward 
S. Andrews, manager of the Eastern 
Division Ordinary agencies of the Pru- 
dential. Incidentally it may be said 


that the men under the supervision of 
Mr. Andrews are smashing records in 
good shape this year and quite a little 
of the credit is due to the enthusiasm 
ee from the leader of the divi- 
sion. 
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“FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 





A MOST INTERESTING REPORT 


OF THE ELECTRICAL BUREAU. 


Special Committee of Middie Depart- 
ment Investigates Handling of Large 
Traction Line. 

A decidedly interesting report is that 
offered to the Underwriters’ Association 
of the Middle Department by the spec- 
ial committee o. five appointed at the 
May meeting of the organization “to 
investigate the operations of the so- 
called Electrical or Loomis Bureau.” 

The committee was made up of Wal- 
ter J. Snyder, Connecticut, (chairman); 
George A. French, New Hampshire; 
Frank C. Sturtevant, Providence-Wash- 
ington; H. E. Griswold, Phoenix of 
Hartford and Charles E. Case, Common- 
wealth. 

Prior to the preparation of the report, 
.Mr Sturtevant, having changed his com- 
pany connection, withdrew from the 
committee and the Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, hence his name does not attach 
to the findings. 

Questions and Answers. 

In line with its mission the commit- 
tee through Chairman Snyder, ad- 
dressed a series of questions to the 
Underwritres’ Elecirical Bureau of New 
York City, the exact nature of which 
may be determined from the replies 
sent thereto by William A. Stoney, sec- 
retary of the Fire Underwriters’ Elec- 
trical Bureau. The letter reads thus: 

Your communication of May 18, 1908, 
containing queries relative to the opera- 
tions of this bureau, was considered at 
a meeting of the executive committee 
held Wednesday, June 3, 1908. 

It gives us great pleasure to reply to 
your questions seriatum. 

Question. Object of your bureau? 

Answer. This bureau is organized 
for the encouragement of standard con- 
struction and protection in electrical 
traction and electric light and power 
properties or allied interests and for 
systematic inspection. 

Question. List of companies compos 
ing the same? 

Answer. List 

20, 1908: 
Aetna Insurance Co., Caledonian Insur- 
ance Co., Citizens Ins. Co. of Missouri, 
Commercial Union Asurance Co., Ltd., 
Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co., German Ameri- 
can Ins. Co., Hanover Fire Ins. Co., 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co., Home Ins. Co., 
New York, Ins. Co. of North America, 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., 
London & Lancashire Fire Ins. Co., 
National Fire Ins. Co. of Hartford, New 
York Underwriters Agency, North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile Ins. Co,, Northern As- 
surance Compayy, Norwich Union Fire 
Ins. Society, Orient Ins. Co., Palatine 
Ins. Co., Phenix Ins. Co., New York, 
Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd. Phoenix 
Ins. Co., Hartford, Royal Exchange As- 
surance, Royal Ins. Co., Springfield Fire 
& Marine Ins. Co., Sun Insurance Office, 
Scottish Union & National Ins. Co. 

Question. Do you confine so far as 
possible the placing of insurance lines 
which you control to companies that 
are members of your bureau? 

Answer. This bureau does not control 
business or control the placing of busi- 
ness. 

Question. What method of procedure 
is employed in obtaining and naming 
rates on the different classes of prop- 
erty? 

Answer. The method employed is by 
applying to the Middle Department As- 
sociation for a rate, to which we strict- 
ly adhere. 

Question. Has your bureau ever nam- 
ed a rate before the rate has been pro- 
mulgated by this association? 

‘Answer. No. See answer to previous 
question. 

Question. 


of companiies, April 


Can membership in your 


bureau be obtained by any company 
who holds membership in the Under- 
writers’ Association of the Middle De 
partment? 

Answer. <A four-fifths vote of the 
membership will elect aby company 
lavorably recommended by the member- 
ship committee, 

Comments on Above by Committee. 

‘rom the above correspondence, it is 
to be noted that the Underwriters’ Elec- 
trical Bureau admits no control over 
rates, or the distribution of lines. 

The case selected by your committee 
for investigation was that of the Rigg’s 
syndicate in as much as that appeared 
to be a line where more complaints had 
been received than any of the others 
brought to the notice of this committee. 

The “Rigg’s syndicate” is a combina- 
tion controlling the electric trolley lines 
and collateral property at Wilkesbarre, 
Reading, Lebanon, Trenton, Wilming- 
ton, Del., and suburban Philadelphia. 

From the information presented to 
the committee, it appears that early 
in the year 1908 Mr. John A. Rigg com- 
municated with Wm. M. Deisher of 
Reading, Pa., who is the broker placing 
the insurance on the property controlled 
by the “Rigg’s syndicate,” and advised 
him an offer had been made to them 
to place their insurance at a cut of 25 
per cent. from the prevailing tariff rates 
then in force. 

This information was duly trans- 
mitted to the manager of the Under- 
writers’ Electrical Bureau, and at a 
later date a conferenc: was held in 
Philadelphia at which Mr. Rigg, the 
manager of the Underwriters’ Electrical 
Bureau and Mr. Wm. Deisher were 
present. 

At this conference it is alleged that 
Mr. Rigg was informed— 


First.—That a reduction in rate would 
at once be granted on all electrical 
properties under his control, where im- 
provements had been made. 


Second.—That in consideration of his 
placing all of the insurance on this 
property in companies which were mem- 
bers of the Underwriters’ Blectrical 
Bureau, a promise was made of a flat 
reduction of 10 per cent. in rate, in ad- 
dition to the above mentioned reduction. 

Third.—It was also agreed that if this 
last named reduction was not secured 
by the Underwriters’ Electrical Bureau 
on or before March 1st, 1908, that he 
should be given the privilege of can- 
celling all policies at pro rata rate, as 
of that date. 

Evidence of this agreement is to be 
found in bulletin issued by the Under- 
writers’ Electrical Bureau over the sig- 
nature of their manager, directly follow- 
ing the conference, under date of July 
11, 1908. 

Letter from Manager Loomis. 


Addressing members of the Bureau 
regarding the Rigg’s Syndicate, Maz- 
ager Bruce E. Loomis said: 

Sometime ago the writer was called 
in consultation on the above by Mr. 
Deisher. We met Mr. Rigg, the presi- 
dent of this system, who during the in- 
terview demanded a flat reduction on 
his properties. We suggested to Mr. 
Rigg that a hurried decision would be 
impossible on a matter like this, and 
requested that he give us two months 
to consider the subject. This he decid- 
ed to do, provided he could have the 
privilege of canceling his policies pro 
rata if he could not get the rate he re- 
quested. This conversation was bulle- 
tined to the members at the time to- 
gether with copies of the letters Mr. 
Rigg wrote to Mr. Deisher explaining 
the situation. 

We made the inspection and have 
made no suggestions to the Middle De- 
partment as to reduction in rates. We 
believe that the matter has had the full- 
est consideration by the electrical com- 
mittee of the Middle Department, and 
by their inspector, who is fully com- 


peleul Lo Juage Loe Merils Oi ue Case. 

President Migg to broker Veisher. 

Conclusive eviaence to be lound as to 
the agreements by the Underwriers’ 
miectricai Bureau at the conierence in 
a ietter of Mr. John A, Rigg, president 
ot “kKisgs syndicate,” w Wm. M. 
veisher, tne broker, copy of which {ol- 
lows:— 

Your advice that the electrical com- 
mittee of the Underwriters Association 
of the Middle Department did not ap- 
prove the recommendations made by 
tae. =.:«&sFFire Underwriters’ luiectrical 
sureau, of which Mr. Bruce K. Loomis 
is manager, is received. 

You must recall that the following 
terms were agreed upon when renewal 
was placed with you and Mr. Loomis: 

kirst.—That when improvements wen 
under way (about December 1, 1907) 
were completed, re-inmspection was to 
be made by the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, new rates were to be promulgated, 
and we were to have the benefit there 
of from and after date of promulgation. 
This you say has been done. 

Second.—That frequeit and unneces- 
sary inspection by parties other than 
those connected with the Middle De 
partment or the Electrical Bureau was 
to be discontinued, because inexperi- 
enced inspectors frequently urged al- 
terations which, when made, were con- 
demned by electrical experts, although 
made by us at considerable expense. 
This has been satisfactorily complied 
with, or has been so provided for as to 
give us very little annoyance. | 

Third.—That in consideration of our 
placing all that bureau companies could 
carry, a reduction of 10 per cent. (after 
all other reductions were made) should 
be given us, or we to have the privilege 
of surrendering the policies for cancel- 
lation at pro rata rate as of March l, 
1908. 

You have been given ample time to 
procure these rates, and as every con- 
dition of the contract has been faith- 
fully carried out Ly us, we reserve the 
right to either retain the policies with 
reductions for improvements only, or to 
cancel under same terms but as of 
August 1, 1908. 


This condition is required because 
both you and Mr. Loomis were distinct- 
ly told that bona fide offers were made 
to us to place our entire line at greatly 
reduced rates, and but for the assur 
ance by Mr. Loomis that he could pro 
cure this reduction, it is questionable 
as to whether renewal would have been 
placed with you. 

After explaining that Mr. Loomis is 
not authorized to name a rate which the 
Middle Department must honor, and 
that his duties in this respect are simply 
advisory, you intimate that I do not re 
call the terms of the agreement made 
by him. 

Kindly permit me to say that I dis- 
tinctly recall not only all the particulars 
of the agreement made by him but also 
your own subsequent statement that he 
issued a bulletin to the bureau compa- 
nies, informing them that a lower rate 
had been offered us, together with the 
terms of inspection, etc. This should 
suffice to dissipate the suspicion you 
appear to be harboring concerning the 
reliability of my recollection, and should 
at the same time suggest the propriety 
of a careful introspection regarding the 
retentiveness of your own memory—un- 
less, indeed, the defect is of an entirely 
different and more deplorable character. 

‘As I appreciate that this controversy 
will not be fruitful of results, you will 
please proceed to make up statements 
showing the amount of reduction for im- 
provements as well as amount of re- 
duction we should have had under the 
agreement. 

I will then give the matter early at- 
tention and advise you whether the poll- 
cies will be retained or surrendered 
for cancellation. 

Conclusions of Committee. 

Your committee after reviewing the 
evidence presented to tnem at their 
various meetings, unanimously recom- 
mended that the secretary of the Un- 
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derwriters’ Association of the Middle 
Department request the Underwriters’ 
Electrical Bureau that they insist that 
their representatives shall not directly 
or indirectly suggest to an assured or 
a prospective assured that their insur- 
ance be placed in specific companies 
to the exclusion of other companies 
members of this association, and that 
they shall not quote directly or indirect- 
ly any rate other than the promulgated 
rate of this association, to an assured 
or a prospective assured, nor intimate 
that their organization has in any way 
control of insurance rates. 

It is further recommended that this 
report be printed and sent to all com- 
panies and members of this association, 
and the report to be acted om at the 
November meeting of the Underwriters’ 
Association of the Middle Department. 





TROUBLE IN ARKANSAS AGAIN. 





Court Cases Now Said to be Direct Out- 
growth of Attempted Separa- 
tion Movement. 





Arkansas is in eruption again. The 
trust baiters of the state fancy the fire 
insurance companies are in league to 
force up rates in the territory, and have 
filed suits against a number of them 
because of that alleged fact. 

It seems pretty clearly established 
that the Arkansas suit is the out- 
growth of the separation campaign 
which has come to a head at Hor 
Springs. It appears that Hot Springs 
agents had a proposition put up to 
them to surrender companies in the 
general agency of W. L. Nelson and Co. 
of Memphis. The agents offered to put 
these companies on a fifteen per cent. 
basis, but this was refused and suit fol- 
lowed. 





STOVEL’S GREAT SCHEME. 





To Float Company With $2,000,000 Au- 
thorized Capital, With One-Tenth 
Paid Up. 





Appreciating the importance of big 
figures in the insurance field, C. J. 
Stovel of San Francisco, proposes or- 
ganizing a new fire insurance company 
with an “authorized” capital of $2,000,- 
000; ten per cent. of which is to be 
paid up, presumably in cash. Mr. Stovel 
is the general agent for three compa- 
nies, the North River, Jefferson and 
the New Brunswick. He figures that 
if chartered under the Canadian laws, 
a number of the small companies of 
that country now seeking surplus lines 
in the States, would be glad to take 
stock in his proposed enterprise 





NEW BLOOD IN OLD COMPANY. 





(Continued from Page 1.) 
squarely “up against it,” the stock being 
widely held either directly or in trust 
by widows and orphans, and in small 
blocks. But the controlling powers suc- 
ceeded in meeting the situation; $300,- 
000 of new stock at $200 was issued 
and the company again given a substan- 
tial surplus. Its figures as of January 1, 
1908, were as here shown: assets, $2,- 
569,478; liabilities, $1,753,728; capital, 
$400,000; net surplus, $415,750. 





The Seaboard Fire and Marine, of 
Galveston, Texas, is now a member of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, having been so admitted at a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
organization held last Thursday. 





The Roche~ter, N. Y., agency of the 
Svea Fire and Life, has been trans- 
ferred from the C. F. Garfield Real Es- 
tate Company to Clark and Nye. 





Within a brief time the lately formed 
Peoples National Fire, of Philadelphia, 
will apply for admission into California. 





The fire loss of Trenton, N. J., for the 
month of September, according to Fire 
Chief Allen, aggregated $480. 
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FAILED TO TAKE ACTION. 





While New Jersey Special Agents Meet 
No Immediate Result 
Wiil Follow. 





To the number of about fifty special 
agents traveling New Jersey met in the 
rooms of the Newark Fire Insurance 
Exchange on Friday last, and discussed 
general fire underwriting conditions ia 
the State. E. J. Haynes, Jr., president 
of the Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department, acted as chairman 
of the gathering. In response to a prior 
inquiry for such data, letters were- re- 
ceived from a number of stamp clerks 
throughout the territory; with scarcely 
an exception these told of the observ- 
ance by the local men of strict tariff 
rates, which fact would seem to con- 
firm the suspicion of not a few special 
agents that where unsatisfactory con- 
ditions obtain they are due to rebating 
born of excess commissions. In the 
Southern tier of counties no complaint 
is made, either by the local agents or 
the field men. This side of Mercer coun- 
ty, however, matters are decidedly out 
of order, a condition that while fully 
realizing the special agents confess their 
inability at this time to remedy. 





COTTON “NIGHT RIDERS.” 





Scare Over Their Alleged Activity Said 
to be Neediess—Few Authentic 
Cases of Warehouse Burning. 





In the opinion of a cotton merchant 
having extensive connections through- 
out the entire South, the scare among 
fire underwriters over the reported ac- 
tivity of “night riders” bent upon burn- 
ing the warehouses and gins of all 
planters who refuse to hold their cotton 
seed until a “better price be secured 
for it,” is a needless one. In Missis- 
sippi, it is true, he said, that two or 
three properties had been destroyed for 
the reason given, but these were iso- 
lated cases, and the attempt to make 
the crusade an extended one had sig- 
nally failed. Cotton being the staple 
of the South, the people would very 
severely frown upon any effort to de- 
stroy its prompt picking and ginning. 
The American Cotton Oil Company, 
which owns a great many plants in 
various parts of the South, has not lost 
one through “night riders’; one ven- 
turesome outlaw caught tacking a warn- 
ing upon a ginnery was promptly shot, 
and a like reception will be accorded 
any one else bent upon a similar un- 
lawful mission. 

In the opinion of the merchant, there 
is nothing in the cotton situation akin 
to the disturbances in the Kentucky 
tobacco region of several moaths ago. 





NEW RESERVOIR COMPLETED. 





Orange, N. J., to Have Abundant Supply 
of Water for Both Domestic and 
Fire Purposes. 





Now that the new reservoir at 
Orange, N. J., has beea completed the 
city should be abundantly supplied with 


water at-all times for domestic and fire 
fighting purposes. Built entirely of re- 
inforced concrete the reservoir which 
has a capacity of 6;000,000 gallons, is 
35 feet wide and 235 feet long, with 
a universal height of twenty-five feet. 
Supporting the roof are 195 columns. 
After the inspection the party went to 
the new pumping station on Chestnut 
street, Orange Valley, where for the 
first time many of the officials witness- 
ed the new pumps ia actual operation. 

“Water will be turned into the new 
reservoir some day this week, and this 


part of the water system will be ac- 
cepted at the regular meeting of the 
Common Council next Monday night. 


The supply will be forced into the reser- 
voir by the biz pumps in the Valley 
station, which have a total capacity of 
6,000,000 gallons per day. 


At present 


the city is using approximately 3,000,000 
gallons per day, so that the pumps will 
require two days to fill the tank as 
well as take care of the usual supply. 
The pumps will be used exclusively for 
pumping water into the tank, and the 
city will be supplied by gravity from 
the reservoir. The reservoir is more 
than 200 feet higher than the highest 
elevation in Orange, giving a pressure 
of sixty-eight pounds at the highest 
point in the city, and 120 pounds in th; 
lowest section. 

“*Whena we get that tank full,’ Chair- 
man Cheatham stated after the iaspec- 
tion, ‘we will practically have a dupli- 
cate water system. In case of emer- 
gency the 6,000,000 gallons would sup- 
ply the fire department for aa unusually 
large blaze, even if the pumps should 
happea to be out of commission just at 
that time. But it is hardly possible that 
the pumps would both be out of order 
just at that time. 

“If anything should happen, so that 
our supply from this reservoir should 
be shut off, we would have the pumps 
to fall back on, and we could furaish 
the city with water at a sufficiently high 
pressure, just as we are doing now.'” 





A Rapid Traveler. 





The New Departure Fire Extinguish- 
ing Engine is traveling into popularity 
at such a rapid pace that its manutac- 
turers, the Walter A. Johnson Manufac- 
turing Company of New York City, find 
the utmost difficulty in filling orders, to 
say nothing of inquiries from prospec- 
tive purchasers. In the past week, or- 
ders have been booked for over two hun- 
dred machines, and the future looks 
bright for a continuation of that whirl- 
wind pace. 

For the special benefit of a number of 
wealthy New Yorkers, who have heard 
of the merits of the machine and are 
anxious to see it in operation, and of 
local firemen, a demonstration will be 
given in this city on Thursday. 





In New York Suburban Field. 





It will be interesting for those who 
recall the lively pace set by the Spring 
Gardena Fire, of Philadelphia, in the old 
New York Suburban Fire Insurance As- 
sociation days, to note the reentry of 
the company in the territory. Ten 
Broeck and Walden of this city are its 
chief agents. 





Secretary W. L. Gardner, of the Osage 
Fire, of Topeka, Kansas, has been elect- 
ed a member of the Western Union. 





Looking Into Rochester’s Fire-Fighting 
Facilities. 





Engineers from the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters are in Rochester, 
N. Y., examining the fire-fighting facili- 
ties of that city. Four years ago they 
were there on a similar errand, and 
recommended a number of improve- 
ments in both the fire and water ser- 
vices. These were largely complied 
with. 





Bad Fire at Savannah, N. Y. 





Property valued at $150,000 was de- 
stroyed by fire in the village of Sa- 
vannah, N. Y., on Tuesday morning. 
The insurance involved is roughly plac- 
ed at $50,000. 





The Charge Stands. 





By a heavy majority vote special 
agents declined to recommend the abro- 
gation of the charge now in force at 
Perth Amboy, N. J., on F. P. lighting 
machines. 





Get Local Agency of Washington Fire. 





The Washington Fire of Seattle, 
Wash., has placed its New York City 
agency in the hands of Newman & Mc- 
Bain. 


STEAMER FIRES. 





Severe Loss Record of River and Sound 
Vessels—Experience of Foreign 
Underwriters. 





The steamer New York, of the Albany 
Day Line, has been for years one of 
the most popular boats in this vicinity 
and the news of its total destruction by 
fire at Newburgh last week was receiv- 
ed by the underwriters most sorrow- 
fully. This steamer, says the “Journal 
of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin,” 
belonged to a high class of modern steel 
passenger boats and in addition to aa 
adequate outfit of fire pumps and hose 
it was fitted with a system of auto- 
matic fire alarms. For some years past 
the brokers placing this class of busi- 
ness have been emphasizing the fact 
that steel hulls could not burn and have 
been using the argument to reduce the 
rates of insurance, claiming a total loss 
impossible. Costly experience has 
shown otherwise. 


Oa river and Sound steamers the steel 
hull forms such a small part of the 
whole structure that when the tons of 
woodwork become a mass of seething 
flames the steel hull is reduced to warp 
ed and twisted junk. Taking one of 
these steamers costing half a million 
dollars the steel hull is worth about one 
hundred thousand, the machinery about 
one hundred thousand and the balance 
about three hundred thousand repre- 
sents the value of the beautiful saloons 
and cabins, which are highly inflam- 
mable and can be quickly destroyed. 

River steamers have to be of shallow 
uraft on account of the depth of water 
in which they navigate and each year 
the owners have been building larger 
and more expensive boats. As the depth 
is fixed, the increase has come alto- 
gether in the length and the beam, 
causing the hulls of our modera river 
steamers to have abnormal proportion 
of length and breadth to depth and they 
are unable to carry the enormous weight 
of their powerful machinery plant with- 
out additional stiffening supplied by 
king posts, tie rods and chains. Ia the 
event of a serious fire taking place the 
king posts are burned away and the 
hulls, unable to stand the load, break 
in two. 


Foreign underwriters have been the 
heaviest losers on this type of steamers. 
due largely to their ignorance of our 
methods of construction. Their impres- 
sion of a steel steamer is more of our 
ocean going type, and they fail to realize 
that river boats are simply shell steel 
hulls with an enormous wooden super- 
structure. For this reason the brokers 
are obtaining rates abroad which our 
home companies would not think otf 
meeting. The average owner here, of 
course, prefers a policy in an American 
company, as a loss can always be more 
satisfactorily and promptly settled than 
with a non-admitted foreign company. 
For that reason great pressure has been 
brought to bear on the home companies 
to have their quotations reduced and 
take the risks at rates quoted abroad. 

American companies have done this 
to some extent, and have obtained rates 
slightly higher than the foreign compa- 
nies in some cases, but the experience 
of the last five years proves that the 
rates are only about one-half what they 
should be if the companies are not going 
to lose money. The sidewheel passen- 
ger steamers City of Cleveland, Picton 
and New York have all been total losses 
within the last year, involving a loss 
of about $1,000,000. In addition there 
have been several destructive fires, 
which have fortunately not been total. 
but which have been expensive to the 
underwriters. The losses cited show 
that steel ships do burn, and can be 
totally destroyed by fire, despite all 
the owners and their brokers say to 
the contrary. 

The rates the companies have been 
receiving on this type of vessels which 
have been destroyed by fire within the 
last five years, taking the large and 
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small ones together, is about sufficient 
to leave an underwriting profit of about 
15 per cent. after paying the partial 
damages and losses of small valued 
steamboats, but the rates are not high 
enough to meet a total loss of one of 
these large valued vessels, as often as 
experience in the past has shown that 
the underwriters have been called upon 
to pay such losses. The record for the 
past ten years shows that one of these 
large vessels with value running over 
$100,000 to $1,000,000 is destroyed by 
fire at least one in two years. To meet 
a condition of this sort and provide for 
the payment of a luss of this magnitude 
once in two years the preseat current 
rates to show any profit would have to 
be increased about 50 per cent. Among 
the large vessels which have been de- 
stroyed by fire within the last few 
years are the tollowing: Plymouth, 
General Slocum, Naomi, City of Troy, 
Tremont, Geo. Weems, Nyack, City of 
Cleveland, Picton, New York. 





Get the Boston in Middle West. 





A. D. Baker and Company of Lansing, 
Mich., have been given the general 
agency of the Boston Insurance Coi- 
pany of Boston, for the Middle West. 
They already represent the Old Colony, 
the Boston’s home office mate, in the 
same territory. Mr. Baker is secretary 
of the Michigan Commercial, which 
formed in 1904, already has assets in 
excess of $1,041,817, and a policyholders’ 
surplus of $410,424. 





For Secretaryship of Boston Board. 

Two candidates for the secretaryship 
of the Boston Board are in the field, 
each with powerful support, and each 
supremely confident of election. The 
choice of the nominating committee is 
Warren S. Colgrove, who has been act 
ing secretary for sometime past, while 
the independents are backing F. k. 
Cabot, long engineer of the Board. 





Heavily Insured Horses. 


Insurance aggregating over $150,000 
was carried on the nineteen horses re- 
cently shipped from New York to Eng- 
land by August Belmont. Fair Play was 
covered for $50,000, while Octagon and 
Six O’clock were each insured for 
$39,000. 





Drops New England Department. 





As of December 1, the New England 
department of the Girard Fire and 
Marine, Edmond Winchester of Boston, 
manager, will be discontinued, all agents 
in the territory reporting direct to the 
head office. 





Having paid the fine lodged againsi 
them members of the old agency firm 
of De Roode, Faulkner and BEttelson 
have been reinstated to membership ina 
the Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters 
Since the initial trouble with the as. 
sociation the old agency has dissolved 
and the firms of Holger. De Roode and 
Company and Faulkner and Ettelson, 
formed. 





D. M. Pollard, until recently special 
agent for the general agency of J. S. 
Aldehoff & Co., has been appointed 
special agent for the Southern Nationa! 
of Austin and wil] have charge of North 
Texas. Another acquisition to the 
Southern National’s staff is George W. 
Hanway, formerly special agent for the 
Trezevant & Cochran general agency 
who will cover South Texas for the 
Southern National. 





To settle a suit for $10,000, Finch, 
Pruyn and Co., paper mill owners of 
Glens Falls, N. Y., on the 26th ultimo, 
paid to Albert M. Kingley $1,000 as 
damages for the death. of his son, a 
three-year-old boy who was run over by 
one of the company’s delivery wagons 
a year ago. 


PROFITS. 





The desire to produce a policy with 
a fixed valuation for goods manufactur- 
ed or sold seems to have agaia taken 
possession of many insurers. That it 
is an old story is shown by the com- 
ments on this feature as set forth in 
the older text books. From the earliest 
periods the introduction of speculative 
elements has been persistently sought 
chiefly in the form of profits. Nearly 
every manufacturer of a commodity has 
had in mind at some time or other the 
loss he might be supposed to sustain 
if fire had not interfered with his plans. 
It is difficult at times for him to under- 
stand that as the policy cana never be 
any other than a contract of indemnity 
“ifs’ have no place in its make up 
and that it should properly be confined 
to actual loss sustained. Prospective 
profits are aot in this class and it is 
difficult to coaceive how they can be 
made a subject of recovery since a loss 
cannot be said to be sustained where 
a corresponding value has not come 
into existence. Profits can never be 
said to be made until values for the 
commodity on which they are to be 
realized have been actually received and 
passed into the assets of the vendor, 
either as irrevocable obligations or ac- 
tual transfer of material wealth. There- 
fore, any attempt to expand the policy 
to include what may prove to be iri- 
descent dreams must always carry along 
an element of uncertainty that should 
never be found in any contract. Of 
expected profits the policy cannot prop- 
erly take cognizance. Were it otherwise 
the nre insurance business would at 
once take upon its shoulders responsi 
bilities that would make the world-bur- 
den of Atlas seem light in comparison. 
There may be some cases where th2 
contract purchase price of a commodity 
ought to be recognized as a measure of 
value, as for instance, on various staples 
the prices of which are more or less 
fixed and carry but relatively small 
margins of profit; or, where owing to 
the peculiar nature of the property in- 
sured, the cost of replacing it must be 
determined by some means other than 
by taking into consideration the usual 
elements that go to make up the bare 
cost of production. Probably the case 
best illustrating this principle is that 
of Overholt vs. Insurance Companies 
where proofs were rendered for whiskey 
destroyed, the price taken being that 
quoted in the open market on the day 
of the fire, and representing in total 
some $30,000 in excess of the “then” 
cost to manufacture. In reviewing this 
case and affirming the judgment of the 
lower courts against the companies the 
Supreme Court held (1) “that the cost 
value of the whiskey could not be de 
termined by taking together, the cost 
of material, the expense of manufac- 
turing the whiskey, the charges of car- 
rying it in bond, insurance, and interest 
on the amount invested.” (2) that the 
“cash value” within the meaning of the 
policy and as applicable to whiskey, 
was the market value in the wholesale 
liquor market at the time the whiskey 
was destroyed. 

“A contract must have a reasonable 
interpretation, such as was probably in 
the contemplation of the parties when 
it was made, and when the words of 
the policy are, without violence, sus- 
ceptible of two interpretations, that 
which will sustain a claim tv the in 
demnity it was the object of the as- 
sured to obtain should ‘be preferred.” 

The court was very careful to draw 
a clear distinction between this case 
and Standard Sewing Machine Co. vs. 
Ins. Cu., 201—S. R. 645, where recovery 
was held to the actual cost of manu- 
facture which was easily ascertained 
and free from peculiar features attend- 
ing the manufacture of whiskey, such 
as time required in ageing, value of 
special trade brand and other considera 
tions. That the impracticability of as- 
certaining the “cost to manufacture” as 
applied particularly to the whiskey busi- 
ness led the courts to fix the value of 
the commodity at the market price 


should not be lost sight of and the 
case should not be viewed as a rule 
that would be applied to manufactured 
products generally, although great diffi- 
culty might be encountered in determin- 
ing just what the manufactured cost 
might be. The courts referring to this 
case said “the principles controlling in 
the construction of buildings or of ma- 
chinery are not applicable in these 
cases,” which clearly indicates they had 
no thought of including “profits” as 
such in the values as rendered. 
Commodities that can be marketed at 
once and without expense or deteriora- 
tion as wheat, sugar, tobacco, whiskey 
and the like, may require special treat- 
ment in recognizing realized profits as 
part of the value, but a proposition to 
introduce this principle generally, es- 
pecially in the form of a valued policy, 
would simply be to put a boaus on fire 
damaged property, a consideration 
which is doubtless the basis of mos\ 





objections to the profit element in the 
policy. Consistency, though, cannot be 
said to be a jewel in the diadem of the 
average underwriter, for under the guise 
of so-called “use and occupancy” he will | 
gravely issue the most virulent form of 
valued policies dependent on the most 
remote, intangible and uncertain con. | 
tingencies imaginable. In general it is | 
questionable if it will ever be practic- 
able to recognize “profits” except in a 
most limited way, and then ozaly where | 
it is possible to prove their existence | 
in some tangible form.—Ex-Parte, in| 
“The Bulletin” of the Fire Insurance | 
Society of Philadelphia. 








Leaves Trenton for Seattle. 





John W. Brooke, of the Trenton, N. | 
J., real estate and insurance firm of | 
Le Barre and Brooke, has taken up his 
permanent residence at Seattle, Wash. 





The Woltman and Spangler Agency 
of York, Pa., has appointed Wilbur F. 
Patton, one of its field representatives. 
Mr. Patton was recently with the Clar- 
ence A. Krouse office of the Quaker 
City. 


= x= 


The Leading Fire Insurance Comparv 
of America. 





WM. B. CLARK, President. 

W. H. King, Vice-President. 

Henry E. Rees, Secretary. 
Assistant Secretaries. 
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Surplus Lines 


London Lloyds 


(Guaranteed Underwriters Only 


We can furnish you two policies covering up to $60,000 on a single risk 
in seventeen (17) syndicates composed of 116 guaranteed names of 
London Lloyds Underwriters that accept American fire business through 


our office. 


Immediate binders given ; 10% commission paid. 


If you are 


short of insurance send us full information, including list of the principal 
represented companies and amounts they carry. 


We iavite your patronage and promise careful attention to your 


interest. 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


New York Office, 54 William St. 


Chicago Office, 159 La Salle St. 





WOOD BROTHERS & COMSTOCK 


GENERAL AGENTS 


REPRESENTING 
ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE OO. OF PENNA. 
CAMDEN FIRE INSURANCE ASS'N, OF N. J. 
GEORGIA HOME INSURANGE CO., of Georgia. 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., of Pennsyivania. 
MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL INSURANCE CO., of Mich. 
PITTSBURG UNDERWRITERS, of Pennsyivania. 
WESTERN RESERVE INSURANCE OO., of Onlo 





100 WILLIAM STREET - - - - 


New York 
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SURETY HAPPENINGS 





GOOD DEAL FOR “THE OCEAN.” 





Evarts, Tremaine Company of Cleve- 
land Takes General Agency For All 
Lines. 





One of the largest agency deals 
coupled with casualty insurance ever 
consummated in Cleveland was closed 
in this city on Friday when Perry W. 
Flicker, secretary and treasurer of the 
Evarts, Tremaine Company of Cleve- 
land, and manager of its insurance 
department, attached his signature to 
a contract binding his company to rep- 
resent the Ocean Accident and Guar- 
antee Corporation in all its branches 
as general agent for Cuyahoga County 
beginning January Ist. 

The, Evarts, Tremaine Co. conducts 
one of the most aggressive offices in 
Cleveland, having, it is stated approxi- 
mately $30,000 in personal accident and 
health premiums, wuile the total pre- 
miums in its casualty department ag- 
gregate some $70,000. 

At present it is writing business for 
the Maryland Casualty, Employers’ Lia- 
bility, Aetna Indemnity and United 
States Casualty, and it is stated that 
its representation will be confined to 
the Ocean beginning on January next. 

In making this arrangement the 
Ocean Accident does not disturb its re- 
lations with E. whriver Reese, who has 
represented the company in its liability 
deparument for some time. On the 
other hand “warts, Tremaine Company 
will be privileged to write liability in- 
surance direct. 

The Ocean also retains its Cleve- 
land office which is in charge of Milo 
E. Evans, manager in all branches for 
Northern Ohio, excepting Cuyahoga 
County. Announcemert of this ap 
pointment appeared in The Hastern Un- 
derwriter a few weeks ago, Mr. Evans 
having formerly been associated with 
the Fidelity & Casualty Co. ; 

It will thus be seen that The Ocean 
is strongly intrenched to make things 
hum business-wise in Northern Ohio 
with the opening of 1909. 





CONTRACT. 





Importance of Properly Preparing Ap- 
plications for Surety Bonds—Care 
Required From Agents. 





If we are to judge by many of the 
applications for contract bonds received 
at the Home Office, a considerable num- 
ber of our agents consider the form ia 
use not only calls for needless informa- 
tion, but contains much that may be 
styled red tape. This, however, is a 
serious error. 

The application is the connectiag link 
between the principal and the surety, 
and the medium by which the privity 
between them is established. It is the 
formal request of the principal to the 
surety to assume the suretyship. 

It is the self-painted picture of the 
applicant on which the surety looks, and 
from which it forms its opinion of the 
fitness of the applicant to carry out the 
contract in all its terms to a successful 
termination. 

Just as one tries to judge the char- 
acter of a person by a study of his 
countenance and general bearing, so 
does the surety try to judge the appli- 
cant from his application, and the omis- 
sion of any of the information called for 
therein precludes a proper and just 
determination of the applicant’s ability 
to perform the contract. 

Each piece of information called for 
has its own particular significance and 
bearing on the question at issue, the 
exact importance of which cannot be 
measured by any known rule. It varies 
and is governed by the other informa- 


tion called for, each equally as import- 
ant, all going to make one composite 
picture of the applicant by which he 
can be viewed from a business, finan- 
cial and personal point of view. 

It is, therefore, due the applicant that 
the agent forward a properly filled, dat- 
ed, signed and- witnessed application, 
in order that correspondence may be 
lessened and promptness assured in 
passing upon the business. 

An application unsigned, or not dated, 
or the signature not witnessed, is unsat- 
isfactory and not acceptable to the sure- 
ty, and agents should be particular to 
see that these requirements are care 
fully observed. 

The names and the amounts of the 
bids of the other bidders on a contract 
cannot be considered “red tape;” to the 
contrary, it is of importance and oft- 
times becomes a potent factor in aiding 
the home office to reach a conclusion. 
This is also true regarding the amount 
of work the applicant has on hand at 
the time of making the application, and 
the percentage of which is completed, 
for both the applicant and his finances 
have limits of capability, and the home 
office takes this question of capability 
into careful consideration in forming its 
judgment. 

Due attention must be given to insert- 
ing the amount of bond required, and 
the total amount of the contract. This 
latter is especially important in that the 
premium in contract work is always 
based on the total of the contract, and 
without this amount it is impossible to 
name the premium. 

The nature of the contract must never 
be omitted. Its importance is obvious. 
Often it is the only information consid- 
ered; for instance, when it discloses the 
work to be on the prohibited or unde- 
sired list. Moreover, the more difficult 
o1 hazardous the work the closer the in- 
spection of the application and the con- 
sideration of the risk. 

This brings us to that most important 
part of the application styled the “Fi- 
nancial Statement.” It is here that at- 
tention and care should be exercised, 
so that the applicant’s true financial 
condition can be ascertained. If the ap- 
plicant owns stocks, bonds or other se- 
curities, some idea of their character 
should be given. 

If real estate is shown, and embraces 
more than one piece, they should be 
enumerated. If mortgaged, the state- 
ment should plainly show which piece 
is mortgaged, for it must not be forgot- 
ten that from the viewpoint of “avail 
able assets” a piece of real estate val. 
ued at $5,000, unencumbered, is worth 
more than a piece valued at $10,000, 
subject to a mortgage of $5,000. One is 
a piece of real estate worth $5,000, the 
other is a piece of real estate with an 
equity of redemption valued at $5,000— 
two widely different values. 

The item called “plant” must be 
given proper consideration, and the 
character of the plant set forth. A 
plant might be listed at a very large 
value, and yet be unsuited for the con- 
tract at hand. This would mean that 
the item could not be considered in the 
asset column, and allowance would 
have to be made from the available as- 
sets for the purchase of a plant suit- 
able to the demands of the contract. 

An error often made by the agent or 
the applicant is in improperly inserting 
the premium to be charged in the 
“Agreement of Indemnity” on the third 
page of the application blank. The 
form provides three spaces for this pur- 
pose. The first, for the premium for 
the bid bond. If there is no bid bond a 
line should be run through the first 
space. The second is for the first year’s 
premium. The third is for the second 
and succeeding year’s premium. In 
both of these the premium should be in- 
serted, and never the amount of the 


bond. This ghould be given careful at- 
tention, as it is of vital importance to 
the legality of the instrument. 

The final requirement of the applica- 
tion is made of the agent. 


“Statement of the Agent.” The home 


It is styled | 


office gives much consideration to this. | 
and is often influenced thereby in form- | 


ing an opinion. By a careful and frank 
compliance with this requirement the 
agent earns for himself the reputation 
that his suggestions and opinions are 
trustworthy and accurate, and can be 
accepted with full credit. 

Therefore, if viewed in a proper light, 


it must be admitted there is no red tape | 


and that no useless information is called 
for in the form. By giving the time and 
attention necessary to obtaining a com- 
plete application, properly executed and 
witnessed, the agent can feel assured of 
a prompt and careful consideration of 
business submitted which will win for 
him the reputation of giving to patrons 
a quick and efficient service.—‘“The Bul- 
letin” of the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company. 





Railway Casualties in Great Britain. 





Only one person was killed in every 
70,000,000 journeys and one injured ia 
every 2,300,000 on the railways of Unit- 
ed Kingdom last year. There was but 
one killed in every 40,300,000 trips dur- 
ing the thirty years ended ia 1906. 

Consul Stephens of Plymouth, in a 
report points out that the dangers aris- 
ing from railway travel in the United 
Kingdom are indeed slight when it is 
remembered that there are 23,101 miles 
of railway, total track mileage of 
single lines 39,008 without sidings, and 
53,156 with sidings, and that the pas- 
senger traffic is enormous. 

During last year there were 1,117 pas- 
sengers aad railway employes killed and 
8,811 injured. Of the passengers killed 
fifty-one fell out of carriages while the 
trains were running, owing to the way 
in which English passenger coaches are 
built. 





FIDELITY BOND RATES. 





Suggested Proper Tariffs for Bank Fra- 
ternal, Industrial and Steamship 
Company Employes. 


For the past few years the fact that 
prevailing rates upon fidelity bonds have 
been wvefully inadequate, has been fully 
appreciated by underwriters, and it is 
quite proper that in the present move- 
ment to place the surety ‘business upon 
a more stable basis, this class of haz- 
ard should have been given careful 
attention.. 

A well-informed underwriter possess- 
ing unusual facilities for collecting data 
has prepared the following rate sched- 





Commercial Union Assurance Company 
(Limited) 
OF LONDON. 
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$112,000,000 


Paid in Fire Losses 
in the United States alone during 


60 YEARS 








BY THE 
LIVERPOOL 
AND T ONDON 
AND GLOBE 


insurance Company. 
-—_—_—_—_— 
ASSETS U. S. BRANCH, 
$12,560,211. 
NET SURPLUS, 
$4,421,815. 
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Ceorge J. Kuebler 
543 The Rookery, Chicago, III. 
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J. D0. PICKARD, Representative, 


IN CASE OF FIRE 


could you prepare anything like an accurate valuation of your property with verified 
plans and specifications of your buildings? Most insurance companies incorporate a 
similar request in their policies. We have appraised some of the largest plants in the 
country, and if you’re interested, will gladly estimate the cost of similar service for you. 


COATS & BURCHARD CO., Pubiic Appraisers, 159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


27 William Street, NEW YORK 











Organized 1872 


CUARDIAN 


Fire Insurance Co. 
Of Pennsylvania 


NID stescin cosmttatiauducconrabcnaie $200,000 
Pe bntadaciiiaedecenycnece'oansnete 602,901 
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ROBERT DICKSON, President 
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ule, which is suggested to the fraternity as a reasonable one for adoption: 


Per 
hun’d, 
BANKS. 
Officers and employes of National, state and savings banks, trust 
companies, individual or private banks. 
WOR. SHOTS. THOM. 2 GPO DOMEOE occ cscccccsccccccccvcvssvcssccese 40 
Whom S Gr BOW BETO: DOMGON 2. ccccwccccesscecsscaccesccvevcees .50 
Special forms of bond are required to be executed on behalf of 
officials and employes of state banking institutions in the fol- 
lowing states (statutory forms), viz: 
GRD. cana ct kot sederacivcesresines a CU Oe Te .50 
ee aia o ks os 5 Ca kadclt nda cc baPieE bess wawhipbee drew ewes 50 
IN. 6 ahocpawhe cs oun tua eadesuawesd esp akethSwES nad bos 40 
WEA Te TOD ong odie sc cee sede ssiccccndectvscsecads .25 
EOE TD 55 Sib oo 65.55.55 p Acer b 0 Vash coho sees taeeee sarees é 40 
PO ihe WS cen Od Sh 09 09400006400 ves ebsewkesRenches 40 
“Schedule Rate.” Same. 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES. 
Steam Railroads. 
Executive officers (larceny and embezzlement form of bond) ..... .25 
Executive officers (culpable negligence form of bond) ........... 35 
Employes (larceny or embezzlemeat form of bond) ............. 30 
Employes (culpable negligence form of bond) .................. 45 
“Schedule Rate.” Same. 
Electric Railways. 
Executive officers (larceny and embezzlement form of bond....... .30 
Employes (larceny or embezzlement form of bond) ............. 30 


Motormen and conductors (larceny or 2mbezzlement form of bond) 30 
Motormen and conductors (culpable negligence including damage 
to personal property) ....cccccccccccccecccscvcccccccsccsceccs 1.00 


Min. 


5.00 
5.00 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


1.50 
1.50 
*1.50 


5.00 


No return premium for more than $2 when bond has not been in force six 


months. 
*Earned. 
“Schedule Rate.” Same. 


INTERURBAN ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


Executive officers and employes in head Office ................. 30 
Agent, ticket agent at terminal points, ticket agent local, collec- 

tor, ticket chopper and all outside employes ................. 40 
Motormen and conductors (larceny or embezzlement form of bond) .30 
Motormen and conductors (culpable negligence, including damage 


1.50 


2.00 
*1.50 


5.00 


tO PSCTSORRL PTOMSTTY) .i.ccccccccscsccseceesescciseseeseseveses 1.00 

No retura premium for more than $2 when bond has not been in force six 
months. 

*Earned. 


FRATERNAL AND BENEFICIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


Fraternal organizations which do not issue policies of insurance and bene- 
ficial organizations which issue policies of insurance and are also organized 


for fraternal benefits. 
Grand or supreme officers (larceny or embezzlement form of bond) .25 
Bonds guaranteeing honesty, faithful performance of duties and 

to comply with by-laws and constitution, including keeping in- 


tact various funds and to make disbursements .............. .30 
Bonds guaran‘eeing honesty, faithful performance of duties, guar- 
anteeing the solvency of depository and the paym’t of interest, 
oo Aer Tee sree ee ke Ly ay et eat eee -75 
WI ED fav wewsatseWencaenes te edenCene boned haeneae ens 1.00 
Officers of subordinate lodges (larceny or embezzlement form 
RSE a Ay me ere ee et ee eee ere OT Pre ere 40 


Bonds guaranteeing honesty, faithful performance of duties and to 
comply with by-laws and constitution, including keeping intact 
various funds and to make disbursements ................... 50 

Bonds guaran‘eeing honesty, faithful performance of duties, guar- 
anteeing the solvency of depository aad the paym’t of interest, 
WHE FIED othr ee tcc ccedewdbneb 0505 s.95.6900500 08400650545 1.00 
without warranty 
+Per Lodge. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE, 


Head Office: 
Officers and employes, 


Rate—Same as mercantile unclassified. 


EE aes ine ci bka ss bebe dae Os SES eae WSN wh orceNeNeS 00 
Local Branches: 

District managers, superintendents, assistant superintendents, col- 
lectors, cashiers and tellers, bookkeepers, adjusters, claim ag- 
ents and all employes in local branches, 
ee Ar I ar kikh 0.60 55.2 ba RAEN ORISA Csdse see adout .75 
ND pivnhua bs Aes cae h Goo weaken Met ass bekeektesedesoseee .60 

Agents on commission or salary schedule— 

When from 10 to 199 employes are bonded ................0005. 5.00 

When over 199 employes are bonded..............ccecsecceees 3.00 
tAnnual. 

STEAMSHIP COMPANIES. 

Executive officers and employes in home office (honesty form of 

DN Saheb ss ioe heck che dens cho vous Masa ias SERS La ekas ea en -25 


Executive officers and employes in home office (culpable negli- 
ton vcr bind np capwhcdnee het hebhs 6asee a eee bee kei ae 35 
Traveling auditors, agent, ticket agent at terminal points, cashier 
at terminal points, freight and ticket agent (local) and all em- 
ployes and agents outside of the home office 


EXPRESS COMPANIES. 
Rates under steam railroads to apply. 


2.56 


3.00 


72.00 


73.09 


75.00 
5.00 


5.00 
$3.00 


$5.00 
$3.00 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER. 


UPHILL WORK. 





Recently a letter came to the hom? 
office from a general agent, in wauich 
the cheering assurance was conveyed 
that, notwithstanding the prevalent de- 
pression in general business, the agent 
would produce for the year an increase 
over last year; and then followed thie 
remark, “but it is uphill work!” 

A common enough expression—‘uphill 
work”—and usually preceded by the 
same deprecatory conjunction “but.” 
Evidently uphill work is not looked upon 
as a thing to be desired, except in 
poetry and proverbs. We all approve 
the spirit of Longfellow’s fine lines, be 
ginning, “The heights by great men 
gained and kept.” Climbing heights is 
surely uphill work, but that is poetry 
We often say of a man who is success 
ful, “he began at the foot of the ladder,” 
meaning that he has travelled from that 
lowly starting point to the top round. 
Climbing ladders, whether actual or| 
figurative, is surely uphill work, but | 
that is a proverb. Why is it that we 
use with hearty approbation these p> 
etical 
garding other people and so coolly 
change our tone to one of self-pity wnen 
ever we speak of ourselves? Is it not} 
because in the one case we regard oaly | 
the splendid result and in the other | 
merely the present labor? When we 
quote the poetry and the proverb our 
eyes are fixed on the crest of the 
heights, on the topmost round. We for- 
get that “climb” must precede “climb- 
ed.” And then when we think of our 
own present struggles we reverse the 
error and forget that “climbed” surely 
follows “climb;” that every round of 
the ladder and every: yard of the hill 
on which we plant our feet brings the 
top nearer and makes it more certain. 

“But it is uphill work.” So much, in 
everything, depends on the proper plac 
ing of the emphasis. When we use 
this phrase of ourselves we press heavi- 
ly on “work,” we growl it out fortissimo: 
whereas, we should peal out with jubi 
late stop and full organ volume the 
ringing chord—‘uphill.” 

There are three ways of travelling— 
uphill, downhill, and level. In the 
figurative use of these as applied to} 
business, the last means simply stand 
ing still—not travelling at all—retain 
ing the same volume, the same profit. 
In practical experience that condition 
is rarely maintained. One must either 
travel uphill or downhill. Some go 
downhill slowly, and some go swiftly. 
The latter go that way because they 
don’t care and don't work at all. The 
man that goes downhill slowly usually 
works hard to check the descent. It 
is pathetic to see the grim planting of 
heels and bracing of muscles, the fight 
ing against the slide, the desperate at 
tempts to face about and climb up, of 
the man who is on the downgrade 
through misfortune. How he would 
welcome the right to speak of his busi 
ness as “uphill work!” Is there any 
thing harder ,than “downhill work?’ 
Than doing one’s best, keeping up the 
appearance of -prosperity, spending 
wakeful hours at night in planaing to 
stem the ebbing tide, passing others 
facing upward while we are facing th 
bottom, and smiling with a heavy heart? 
Working, working, straining, just to 
stop the downward slide, and slowly 
losing ground all the while! “Dowahill 
work!” Many a man knows, his ledger 
the past eighteen moaths records it, 
what downhill work means. The man 
who has had uphill work during that | 
time has a right to thank God from the 
bottom of his heart all the way up to 
the summit of his soul—and he ought 
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to exercise that right without ceasing 

“Uphill work”—that’s the way sing 
ers develop their tone-holding power, 
climbing hills and breathing steadily 
deeply, and long. 

We would never have high noon with 
all its blaze of glory if the sun did not, | 
as it seems to our vision, do his daily | 
round of uphill work; yes, even when, | 
to our vision, he seems to be rolling 
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down the sunset Pe he is really 
climbing up the distant hills of Western 
lands and seas, and bringing high nvon 
again to our brothers beyond. 

It is a great thing to be in the goodly 
company of those who climb—and know 
where to place the emphasis. It is a 
happy thing to troll out a Tyrolean 
yodel as we pause for breath in our 
struggle up the Alps—oh, a lot happier 
than to growl at the steepness and toil- 
someness vf the way. And, shall we 
not say it (for it is true), it is the great- 
est and happiest of all to cheer with 
our own good cheer and to help with 
our own strong grip, the men we pass 
who are facing downward and tv help 
them face and work the other way! 
That is not business? Oh yes it is, it 
is the greatest, sanest, and happiest 
sort of business. It is the up-est kind 
of uphill work.—President J. T. Stone, 
in “The Budget” of the Maryland Casu- 
alty Company. 





DISCUSS SURETY SUBJECTS. 
Company Executives to Co-operate 
With State Officials in Im- 
proving Conditions. 





Appreciating the benefit which their 
advice upon the technical phases of 
the business would be to the state in- 
surance commissioners, who are striv- 
ing to evolve a generally more explicit 
and satisfactory form of requirement 
than that now employed, the chief ex- 
ecutives of the leading surety writing 
companies met in the offices of the Na- 
tional Surety Company, at this city, for 
several days last week and will gather 
again to-morrow to complete their re- 
ports. The following officers were in at- 
tendance: Vice-President H. S. Stryk- 
er, of the —— Bonding Company 
of Baltimore; Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager Beekman Hunt, of the 
Aetna Indemnity Company of Hartford; 
Vice-President Henry C. Wilcox, of the 
American Surety Company of New 
York; Vice-President White, of the 
Bankers’ Surety Company of Cleveland; 
Secretary J. H. Knapp, of the Citizens’ 
Trust & Guaranty Company of Parkers- 


burg, W. Va.; President William M. 
Tomlins, Jr., of the Empire State 
Surety Company of New York; Pres- 


ident Edwin Warfield and VicePres- 
ident Thomas A. Whelan, of the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit Company of Baltimore; 
President T. J. Falvey, of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Company 
of Boston; President M. J. McClosky of 
the Metropolitan Surety Company of 
New York; President John H. Sell, of 
the People’s Surety Company of New 
York; President John R. Bland and 
_ Vice-President Richard D. Lang, of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore, and President 
Henry G. Penniman, of the United 
States Surety Company of Baltimore. 

These topics were considered: 

Topic 1. Should the present minimum 
capital permitted by law be increased? 

Topie 2. Should the present method 
of arriving at premium reserves be 
abandoned and a plan to reserve so 
much per thousand dollars of contract 
liability, graded as to class of contract, 
be substituted? 

Topic 3. Should reserves be maintain- 


ed on expired bonds upon which claims 
may be made, and how shall such re 
serve be determined? 

Topic 4. What, if any, additional] re- 
strictions should be placed upon invest- 
ments to improve the character of as- 
sets? 

Topic 5. Suggetions for improvement 
of methods of determining loss reserve. 

Topic 6. Salvage; Topic 7, indemnity 
collateral; Topic 8, special deposits. 
Adequate rates will be discussed in con- 
nection with No. 2. 





With American Bonding Co. 





F. Stearns Edick, formerly with the 
Federal Union Surety Company at New 
York City, has joined the local staff 
of the American Bonding Company. H: 
will pay particular attention to bank- 
ruptcy and court business. 





TO LEAVE NEW YORK. 





Report That Federal Union Surety 
Company Will Withdraw from 
Empire State. 





A current report is to the effect that 
the Federal Union Surety Company of 
Indianapolis, will shortly withdraw from 
New York State. R. M. Nugent is its 
local manager. 

The corporation, it will be recalled, 
was offered for sale to the Massachu 
setts Bonding and Insurance Company 
of Boston, a short time ago, but the 
stockholders refused to sanction the 
proposed deal. 





Captured by Scotch Company. 





The General Accident, Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation of Perth, Scot- 
land, by stock purchase has secured con 
trol of the Canadian Casualty Company 
of Toronto, Canada. 





Headquarters at Chicago. 





The chief offices of the Consolidated 
Casualty Company, which R. B. Arm- 
strong and others are promoting, has 
been transferred from, Philadelphia to 
Chicago. 





Holding as inadequate the $10,000 
surety bond demanded of the success- 
ful bidder for disposing of the public 
garbage, the city authorities of Read- 
ing, Pa., will insist hereafter that the 
surety shall equal 40 per cent. of the 
estimated total payments under the con- 
tract. 





According to the report of United 
States Commissioner of Labor Charles 
P. Neill, the cost of carrying liability 
insurance in Wisconsin varies from five- 
tenths to six-tenths of one per cent. of 
the wage bill of the State. 





As receiver for the Battle Creek 
Breakfast Food Company, with general 
offices at Chicago, John E. Linehan, the 
secretary and general manager of the 
concern, was required to file a bond 
for $200.000. The indemnity was sup- 


plied by the Illinois Surety Company. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. | 


(Continued from page 6.) 

A statement in “Special Official Cir- 
cular No. 407,” issued by the Supreme 
Regent of the Royal Arcanum, has 
caused considerable inquiry as to its 
meaning. It is as follows: 

In addition, an actuarial analysis of 
actual deaths, to those expected under) 
the Royal Arcanum Mortality Table, 
has demonstrated that for every entry 
age the deaths have been less than} 
were expected since the rate went isto} 
operation on October ist, 1905. 


It is not surprising that the lige! 
is being asked, “What does that} 
mean?” That the intention is to make} 
people believe that the Royal Arcanum | 
is charging adequate rates for all ages 
is obvious. But that is just what no 
official of the Royal Arcanum, with any 
intelligence or conscience, dare say. 
Note the words in italic “every entry 
age.” The Royal Arcanum admits no 
one to membership who is over 54 years 
of age. Entry age is limited, therefore, 
to 54 years and under. Now it is a fact 
that during the two years 1906 and 1907 
the assessments received from mem- 
bers 54 years and younger exceeded the 
death claims for those ages. Even to 
age 60 years, there has been a slight 
preponderance of assessments over 
death claims. But the Royal Arcanum 
has over 44,000 members over 54 years 
of age, who are carrying $110,000,000 of 
insurance, and most of these members 
are not paying enough to meet their 
share of the current death losses. Take 
age 60 years, for instance; the assess- 
ments and death claims for that age in 
the last two years were as follows: 


Assessments Death Claims Excess of 





Received Paid Losses 
1906 $195,946.14 $271,500.00 $75,553.86 
1907 198,420.32 286,500.00 88,079.68 
Total 2 


yrs. $394,366.46 $558,000.00 $163,633.54 


Rates Collected Are Inadequate. 

For age 60 alone the Royal Arcanum 
failed to collect enough in assessments 
to meet death losses to the extent of 
$163,633.54. In the two years the death 
losses among members 60 years and 
over have been $1,700,000 more than 
the assessments received. Any infer- 
ence therefore, official or otherwise, 
that the Royal Arcanum is collecting 
from every age sufficient to meet the 
death losses of each respective age is 
false and misleading. 

And even if each member were pay- 
ing an adequate rate for age at entry, 
it does not follow that the rate would 
continue adequate- as the member 
grows older. The younger members are 
undoubtedly paying more than their 
current death losses at present, but a 
large portion of their excess payments 
is being used in meeting excess losses 
on the older ages. 

In 1906 the Order was able to show an 
increase in net resources of $1,323,956.- 
57, and in 1907 of $912,198.63. In the 
first eight months of 1908 the net re- 
sources increased $571,565.29, or about 
$174,000 more than for the same time 
in 1907 but $240,000 less than in 1906. 
The increase is not over $1,000,000 a 
year, but must fall below that figure as 
the membership grows older. 

Reserves Must Be Sufficient. 

But even $1,000,000 a year is not one- 
tenth what the Order should accumu- 
late each year if it is going to make 
good its implied promise and never in- 
crease its rates of assessments again. 
Such a promise means level premium! 
insurance, and for that kind of insur-| 
ance an adequate reserve is as essen-| 
tial as motive power is to a railway| 
train. | 

Experience, mathematical science and | 
law have united in determining how | 
much reserve it is necessary for a level | 
premium company to carry in order .to| 
make sure that it will be able to pay 
every policy as it matures without call- 
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ing for any additional contributions of 
premiums from the policyholder. 


The law does not bother itself with 
what a company may charge for its in- 
surance, but it does say what it must 
keep on hand for the protection of its 
policyholders. The company may with- 
in certain limitations select the rate of 
interest at which it will improve its re- 
serves, but whatever the rate the re- 
serves must be sufficient for the pur- 


pose. 

If the Royal Arcanum is to keep its 
assessments level, it will require re- 
serves as large as level premium com- 
panies carry. To acquire such reserves, 
the assessments must be _ sufficiently 
large—that goes without saying. Now, 
for level premium insurance, based on 
3% per cent. interest per annum, the 
first year’s reserve on ordinary life, age 
21, is $6.45; for age 50 it is $22.74; for 
age 65 it is $38.69, and for age 70, 
$44.07. Deduct these reserves from the 
assessments the Royal Arcanum is 
charging, and it is apparent that the 
Order is not charging enough to take 
care of its current mortality. And that 
means ultimate insolvency. 


Tell-Tale Figures. 

The insecure position of the Royal 
Arcanum may be shown by calculating 
the reserve which the Order would be 
required to hold on its present business 
if it were a level premium company. 
Let us assume that all the insurance 
outstanding on December 31 was only a 
year old, and figure the reserve on that 
basis. For instance, the insurance on 
members aged 40 at the close of 1907 
was $16,472,000. The first year’s re 
serve for that age is $14.68 per $1,000, 
making $241,808 which the Royal Ar- 
canum should have set aside last year 
for that age alone. In the same way 
the reserves for all ages have been cal- 
culated and are shown in groups of five 
years, as follows: 





Insurance Reserve 

Age. Dec. 31, ’07. Required. 
SS kadintesen $7,149,500 $50,286 
BR scsenccrwe 31,544,000 265,769 
TOD accvesnand 52,565,500 546,752 
Ss cho ebaens 71,852,500 929,597 
Se isvencseos 81,654,500 1,313,379 
GE cheadwons 82,161,500 1,648,800 
re 66,908,000 1,641,362 
BO ois cinenee 51,534,000 1,526,429 
GER sccxvcwsce 33,034,000 1,157,679 
ne oe 14,885,705 604,016 
CGP GPs occ ces 11,654,342 *513,607 
Total ....... $504,943,547 $10,197,676 


*Reserve figured as for age 70. 
Necessity Already Exists. 

Were the Royal Arcanum a regular 
life insurance company and its  busi- 
ness only a year old, it would have been 
compelled dt the end of 1907 to put up 
for the future protection of its mem- 
bers a reserve of $10,197,676; in fact, 
more, as the reserves on nearly $9,000,- 
000 carried by members over 70 years 
of age are figured for age 70 only. 

Instead of accumulating over $10,000,- 
000 last year, however, the Order show- 
ed an increase in its net resources of 
only $912,198.63, or less than one-tenth 
of what it should have gained if it is to 
prevent any further increase in its as- 
sessments. 

But the Royal Arcanum still pretends 
that its rates are now adequate, and 
that nevermore will the necessity arise 
for an increase in assessments. The 
necessity will not arise, simply because 
it arose long age.—The Insurance Ob- 
server. 





Lawrence M. Cathles, a well known 
young member of the Actuarial Society 
of America, has been employed as ac- 
tuary of the Southwestern Life of Dal- 
las, Texas. Mr. Cathles came to this 
country five years ago from Scotland. 
After serving two years in New York 
with Henry Moir he was appointed ac- 
tuary of the Franklin Life of Spring- 
field, Ill., which position he has held 
until he accepted his present employ- 
ment. 


INSURANCE INSTITUTE. 
(Continued from page 6.) 
young men to tura out and make friends. 
If left to himself the ordinary young 
man is not likely to bother his head 
about joining an insurance institute, and 
if he does join, he is unlikely to attend 
the meetings. It is here that the iasti- 
tute representatives are of particular 
value. Many a young man who has no 
idea of attending a meeting will do so 
if he is reminded by the representative. 
If you can get the young man really 
interested he will then attend the meet- 
ings of the institute of his own accord 

and lead others to do so. 

At different times the Toronto Insti- 
tute has had a Glee Club and a Debat- 
ing Society. Both of these are valu- 
able in so far as they bring the mem- 
bers together. The debating club is 
particularly useful. Take the cas2 of 
a young man engaged in clerical work; 
if he ever rises to an official position 
it is essential that he should be able 
to speak in public. To do so it is only 
necessary that he should be able to 
think while on his feet, and it is sur- 
prising how many find difficulty in doing 
so. A well conducted debating club is 
a good training ground. 

Benefits. 

The question may be asked “Of what 
use is an insurance institute?” If this 
question is asked by an insurance of- 
ficial, I would say that every society 
which tends to give the insurance 
clerks some healthy interests akin to 
but somewhat out of the line of their 
regular work, is disinctly worth while. 
Clerical work is of necessity very nar- 
rowing, and especially in our large of- 
fices is it important to make use of 
every possible means of making our 
clerical forces better all around men. 
If, as is natural, the officials of to-mor- 
row are the clerks of to-day, it is im- 
portant that as large a number as pos- 
sible of the clerks be encouraged to fit 
themselves for official positions, so that 
the company may have the best pos- 
sible choice of men. Again it will be 
readily admitted that a clerk who takes 
an interest in his work and the way 
in which it meshes into the zeneral 
work of his office, and who develops 
sufficient originality to improve his 
methods of work, is much more valu- 
able to the company than the man who 
is merely a piece of machinery. This 
has been recognized by insurance offi 
cials in Toronto who have given the 
institute their support and have given 
their clerks every encouragement and 
incentive to take advantage of the edu- 
cational work of the institute. 

If the insurance clerk asks the ques- 
tion “Of what use is the institute to 
me?” I would answer that question by 
saying, “Just as much use as you caré. 
to make of it.” The young man who 
takes up the work of the institute in 
any capacity will be surprised at the 
direct benefit he gains from it. While 
I was vice-president of the Toronto In- 
stitute I arranged to have one of my 
clerical assistants appointed secretary. 
He was a splendid student and did well 
on all his actuarial examinations, but I 
believe the work he did as secretary 
to the institute was of as much value 
to him as any reading he could do in a 
similar length of time. Coming in touch 
with the leading insurance men in the 
community, as he did, broadened out 
his character, counteracted the effect 
of close confinement to books and made 
him well and favorably known to the 
insurance community. I know of more 
than one young man who owes his pre- 
sent success very largely to the work 
he has done either in reading or dis- 
cussing papers or in passing the ex- 
aminations of the institute. 

We have good men in our offices who 
are quite unknown outside of their of.- 
fice or possibly outside of their own de- 
partment of the office. If they are 
actuarial men and have the ability they 
are bound to succeed since they will be- 
come known through the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, In a similar manner 
the ‘insurance institute may be the 
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means of a non-actuarial clerk showing 
the ability which he possesses. 

It has been the custom of the Toronto 
Institute to send out copies of their pro- 
ceedings to prominent insurance men, 
and I think it will interest you if I read 
you what he editor of a well known New 
York insurance journal wrote on receiv- 
ing a copy of the proceedings a few 
years ago. You will appreciate the 
value of his opinion when I tell you 
that he is a distinguished member of 
the Actuarial Society of America, was 
one of the members of the council and 
of the examiners for some years and is 
a first class lawyer and mathematician. 
Writing of the Toronto institute he 
said: “A copy of the proceedings of 
this body for the past year is abundant 
evidence of its flourishing condition, 
and of the valuable work that it is do- 
ing for insurance. The standard char- 
acter of the papers bears witness to 
the scholarly character of the member- 
ship. (No other organization on similar 
lines exists in this country. It includes 
the leading officers of all branches of 
insurance represented in the provinces, 
and suggests the question, why a simi- 





lar society could not profitably be 
founded on this side of the border. The 
proceedings also contain the syllabus of 
the examinations of the institute. The 
candidate who can successfully pass 
such an examination as that prescribed 
will carry -with him a testimonial of a 
practical as well as theoretical knowl- 


edge of insurance which should insure 
him prompt recognition in the business 
itself.” Concluding Remarks. 


The insurance fraternity of Hartford 
is to be congratulated on being the first 
to form an insurance institute in this 
country, and I am sure that it will be 
a satisfaction to you in future years 
to feel that you were the forerunners 
of the institute movement. Gentlemen, 
in concluding my remarks let me thank 
you for the compliment paid me in in- 
viting me to address you this evening, 
and let me also say that you have my 
best wishes for the success of the in- 


surance institute of Hartford. I have 
tried to give you, to the best of my 
ability, a few ideas as to the institute 
work, but I wiil be very glad to do my 


best to answer any questions you may 
wish to ask me. 











THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER. 
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mera! ent te assachusetts 
90 Gmtal Salet iee, 
WAKEFIELD, MORLEY & CO. 
General Agents for Connecticut, Rhode Island 
nd Western Massachusetts 
252 Asylum Street - - ~- 


Hartford, Conn. 
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UNITED SURETY COMPANY 


BALTIMORE MD. 


s a Position With 
a Good Company 


A company that can meet the requirements of the various Insurance 
Departments, prospective insurants and policyholders alike, and at 
the same time so arrange a schedule of commissions that a position 
in the field will be profitable. One whose general agents are all 
making money. 


FOR GENERAL AGENCY CONTRACTS, ADDRESS 
ROY M. MARSH, Superintendent of Agencies 


Security Life Insurance Co. of America 
THE ROOKERY. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








THE TITLE GUARANTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


SCRANTON, PENNA. 
516 Spruce St. 





Home Office, 


L, A. WATRES, President JOS. A.SINN, Mgr. Surety Dept. J.H. LAW, Secretary 


Capital and Surplus over $1,000,000. 
ISSUES FIDELITY, CONTRACT, OFFICIAL AND JUDICIAL BONDS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE; 84 William St. 




















Required by its Charter to maintain the legal reserve 


Cee Kersrony on every policy it issues. 
5 or OUR 


, Psa The Masonic Mutual Life Ass'n. 








va ee Of the District of Columbia, 
RESERVE Chartered by Congress 1869. 


On 


‘Combines legal reserve safety with fraternal economy’’ 
An exceptional opportunity for producing agents. 


WM. MONTGOMERY, Sec’y. 
Corner 12th and G Streets, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


\ Every Policy 











EMPIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
Peters Building ATLANTA, CA. 


A Strong Southern Legal Reserve Company, 
Operated Along Conservative Lines and Offering 
Exceptional Advantages for High Class Producers. 


















DEPENDABLE 


SECURITY MUT>UAL LIFE 
BINGHAMTON N. Y. 








The Southern States Life Insurance Company 


WILMER L. MOORE, President 
T. D. MEADOR, Vice-President FRANK ORME, Secretary and Treasurer 
Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

An Agent writes: “IfindthattosellIn- ; “The administration of the Company has 
surance in The Southern States Lifeisonly | been beyond reproach.”—From the report of 
about half as hard asin any other Company Actuary 8. H. Wolfe, Examiner for the 
I ever wrote for.” Alabama Insurance Department. 

Our record shows 181% increase in business last year. 
force, 7%. Our policies sell fast. 


Our lapse ratio to insurance in 
Our Agents make good money. 


R. K. SHAW, Director of Agencies ROBERT F. MOORE, Agency Sec’y 















The Scranton Mutual Life 


Is issuing policies of the highest order which when taken together 
with the attractive stock offer makes the finest insurance proposition 
ever brought before the public. That is the reason why this Company 
has written $9,000,000 of business since September, 1907. 














Write for information concerning agent’s contracts. None 


better or more liberal. 


CONNELL BLODG., 








SCRANTON, PENNA. 




















THE FRAN 


MARINE, ACCIDENT AN 


LATE GLASS 
INSURANCE 


Co. 
OF FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, - - 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


United States Department, 100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
TRUSTEES: 
RicHarp DELAFIELD, Pres. of National Park Bank 
Ernst THALMANN, of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
StTuyvESANT FisH, 214 Broadway, New. York 
C. H. FRANKLIN, U. 8. Mgr. and Attorney JNO. M. SMITH, Sec. U. 8. Branch 
“Employers, Landlords Contingent, Vessel Owners, General, Druggists, Physicians, 
Elevator, and Public Liabilities, Workmen’s Collective, Teams, Burglary, individual 
Accident and Health, and Industrial Accident and Health.” 
ENTS WANTED FOR Deposited with Insurance Departments in 
a eENTPIED TERRITORY & the. U. 8. for Protection of Policyhelder $600.000.00 


KFORT, 


CERMANY 











Dividends of 6% paid June 20th, 1908, to stockholders of 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATEDO 1899. 
Executive Offices, 420 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


$2,000,000.00 Paid For Insurance Written 
: Since March 6th, 1908: 


All policies are registered and signed by the Insurance 
Commissioner. Agents wanting to sell an ideal stock proposi- 
tion can obtain good contract. 

Address Executive Officers: 
JOHN LANGHAM, Jr., President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 
GUY DE LA RIGAUDIERE, Manager of Agencies 






































